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Ritevature. 


For the “Albion.” 
BESIDE THE SEA. 
L 


They walked beside the Summer sea 
And watched the slowly dying sun; 
‘ And O,’ she said, ‘come back to me, 
My love, my dear, my only one!’ 
But while he ki her fears away, 
The gentle waters kissed the shore, 
And, sadly whispering, seemed to say 
‘He'll come no more! he'll come no more!’ 


IL. 


Alone beside the Autumn sea 
She watched the sombre death of day; 
* And O, she said, ‘ remember me 
And love me, darling, far away!’ 
* A cold wind swept the watery gloom, 
And, darkly whis on the shore, 
Sighed out the secret of his doom,— 
* He'll come no more! he'll come no more!’ 


OL 


In peace beside the Winter sea 
A white grave glimmers in the moon ; 
And waves are fresh, and clouds are tree, 
And shrill winds pipe a careless tune. 
One sleeps beneath the dark blue wave, 
And one upon the lonely shore ; 
But joined, in love, beyond the grave, 
They part no more! they part no more! 


Wru1am Winter. 
a a ee ee 


DINNER IN A TOMB. 


I and Badger and my dragoman, and our three donkeys and 
their attendants, and a mounted guide with a long vebeus or 
quarter-staff club over his brown-robed shoulder, are on our 
way through a dismal valley of rocks tothe Babel Molook, or 
Gates of the Kings, through which, hundreds of years ago, 
before Homer grew blind, or Herodotus listened to Egyptian 
lies and legends, the Kings of Thebes were borne to their 
subterranean tombs, with ion standards, lotus ban- 
ners, and wafts of frankincense and myrrh from golden vessels, 
rising to scare the hyzna and the jackal, who stand at the 
Souths of their dens sniffing for news, and astonishing the 
vulture, who hangs motionless above in the fervid air. 

An hour ago, we left some mud walls and short turf worn 
to the scanty paddedness of an old hearthrug; an hour ago 
we heard the last half-wild Arab dog bark, the last puny over- 
hatched chicken crow sleepily; an hour ago, we saw the 
latest case of ophthalmia and naked child, and were offered 
the last scarabei. And we were now alone, where nothing 
lived, grew, sang, or spoke, but ourselves. It was the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, heated seven times hotter than it was 
wont to be heated. 

Here - ~ drew out his revolver and menaced an imagin- 
ary wolf. The guide, looking’ round indolently and seeing a 

istol-barrel close to his back, entreated wens od to take care 

it did not go off. Badger smiled at the possibility. 

Yesterday, I was scrambling over millions of tons of the 
rubbish of old Thebes, or stumbling over the black skulls or 
brown shrunken hands and shreds of the tawny grave-clothes 
of learnt Thebans, burnt (the rest of them) in peasants’ fires, 
or the agen dust in European museums. To-day, I am 
in arocky valley where man cannot dwell; beneath is desert 


dust ; above, and on all sides, are cliffs, brown calcined rocks, | has 


on which no grass, no lichen even, not the smallest white or 
orange scale of moss, can cling or find root. 

A brown dusty rock, of a dull orange colour whitened by 
sunshine, is the grave rock, compared with whose barrenness 


. the barrenness ot a crayon sky or an alpine needle of granite 


is animation ; for the one is often wet, glistening with mist 
and rain, and the other is itself beautiful from its contrast 
with the snow through which it pierces. But the desolation 
of red-hot rock, with desert sand below, is complete indeed, 
and a fitting avenue to the tombs of dead pride and cruelty. 
Wecircled the rocks in single file, stopping now and then 
to look at self-made columns furmed here 
rock by the dissolution of softer and to wonder what 
the scene would be like when the sudden rains pour down 
these dead ravines, and the devastating water comes leaping 
down the dead men’s valley, and through the Gates of the 
, who were ruthless and tremendous , and lords 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, when England was inhabited only 
by oysters, snipes, and wolves. 
_ The glare from the rocks is as when you look closely at a 
red-hot shovel. You cannet look up; you butt on, hoping to 
f somewhere that will be cooler and less eye-withering. 
Ow we reach a winding and ascending path, leading higher 
into the gorge, where we have to dismount. I and Badger 
dismount ; our stirrups being held by the boys, who always 
select such an Oriental ceremony as a fit time to remind you 
of future “ backsheesh,” and to utter lying plaudits of their 


eys. 
“ Very good donkey, sare; like steamer ; fast as horse ; 
Just eamse Se horee, your Gonkes, sare.” 


* 


———— 
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and there in the} has 


Ba Look pees my dear fellow, all ae is to i Ge thing 
oroughly, le too.” (Here Badger, w: others of my com- 
pa Delieves se every one understands French, wanders 
off into the French of Stratforde atte Bowe.) ‘“ Do you un- 
y Sayib Goody ee s the oul iedaniien t 
88) y. no 
two words of ai) Badeer’s : 


vous comprenez—yonu understand ?” 

“Belzoni tomb, No. 17,” says Homar Alee oracularly. 

The d 8 were p in the shade of a —that 
palenets ne tease wie Shep rhe tranquillising Arab 
manner Rarey. e got the short spermaceti can- 
dies out of the sndile-bees and ap the entrance of 
No. 17, which that extraordinary ranaway Pavian monk and 
street acrobat, the gigan i, discoverer of 

tian antiquities, ransacked with great success. 

t the foot of a brown bare cliff in this valley of death is 
the square doorway of the tomb, marked in red t on the 
— by Champollion, Bruce, and some other tian tra- 
veller. 

We are going to penetrate four hundred and seventy feet 
horizontally into the deserted palace of death, and one hun- 
dred and eighty feet deeper than the head of the broken stair- 
case where I now stand, down to the chamber where once 
rested that wonderful yy te alabaster sarcoph 
which is now to be seen in the e Museum, in Lineoln’s 
Inn-fields, London, England. 

We descend the broken staircase, covered with flakes and 
broken — of stone, that leads to the real entrance to the 
tomb. ger,in the midst of the slippery and uncertain 
descent, calls for Murray to find the date of the Italian’s diseo- 
very: which he cannot. 

Another door and another passage of eighteen feet long by 
nine wide, its roof blackened by the torch-smoke of predecessors, 
the walls lined with coloured hieroglyphics, brings us to 
another shelving and fractured staircase, which descends on 
an horizontal slant another twenty-five feet. 

We move with glimmering starry light over the detritus 
and broken refuse of the false wall that Belzoni’s battering 
palm-tree destroyed in laying open the true site of the mon- 
arch’s sarcophagus. There are chips of stene enough to fill 
half a dozen masons’ yards. Persian, Greek, Turk, and 
pene ag gr = _ a i to = Sg and 

emoli e tomb of the o tian King. The guide 
shows you the ruthless hollows at the base of the omen 
staircase where Champollion removed some specially curious 
and beautiful groups. Other antiquarians have imitated him 
with lamentable success; others with lamentable failures— 
all have helped to mar and mutilate this palace of King 


Every wall is like the gigantic illuminated leaf of a child’s 
spelling-book, the colours still perfect, the forms of the strange 
ares menagerie still entire. The water-plant, the rat, the 
ibis, the wild goose, the jackal, the hare, the hawk, the ape, 
the vulture, the asp with swollen hood, the crocodile, the syca- 
more—all the plants and creatures I have been for weeks in 
contact with—cut into the stucco with strong, clear, intelli- 
gent touch. 

The colours—the greenish blues, the heavy reds, the coarse 
yellows—though barbarous in effect, untarnished by age. To 
many living, these figures could now be read off as a newspa- 
per can be read. I know that this lute meant “ pleasure,” and 
this cross and ring “ pure life,” and this blue figure a god and 
this red figure a man, and this triple scourge “ royal pewer,” 
and this asp sovereignty. But beyond this all is darkness, 
except where readings in —— mythol enable me 
to see that here the Genii of the Dead, headed by Horus, led 
the dead King to Osiris and Athos; and that here the king, 
in his descent to Amenti, to be tried for his life’s deeds, is 
ferried over the river of Death, or makes offerings to is, 
Isis, and Anubis. The whole tomb is a great epic, the subject 
death ; yet it resembles a child’s picture-book, painted in crude 
and conventional colours, barbarous and curious, but beauti- 
ful only to the over-heated imagination. What as 
freak of pride to provide this subterranean picture-book world 
to spend the ages in, and to wait the inevitable spoiler! Had 
these Pharaohs pined for eternity of peace, why did they not 
go and have their graves dug deep in the moving desert, and 
where none could have discovered them? Many a peasant 
they spurned with their feet, as he cowered among the ashes 
of their brick-kilns, has slept for three thousand years in his 
forgotten grave, while the lord of the two Egypts has been 
torn piecemeal by antiquarians to spice library drawers, or 

been dismembered by popular lecturers searching for 
papyri. 
ppy in my ignorance, as I dream over the impotence of 
pride and the vanity of transitory power, I grow so careless of 
the flattery and emptiness of the as ga) inscriptions, that 
I would scarce read them now, if I could. It might have 
been Sethi, or Osirei, father of Sesostris, who, thirteén hun- 
dred and twenty-two years before Christ, sire, I mean, of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty of Theban Diospolites, who drove out 
the stranger shepherd kings who slumbered here in an alabas.- 
ip chest; all I a a that : is the “y «is bygone 

ptian king, and that here am I, to whom Egyptian history 

been dear ever since I could read, utterly indifferent to 
whose tomb I am in. And here is Badger inquiring about 
lunch, and teasing our Arab guide in bad French. 

“TI say, guide, nous voulons manger—lunch, you know. 
Now, I do hope you brought the corkscrew. Aimez-vous bot- 
tled porter, or did the Prophet forbid it?—le Prophéte 
n’aimait pas le port and sherry, c’ est vrai?” 

“ Sayib” (good), tolls out the Arab guide. 

“Quite Egpytian |” says the critical Badger, as he looks 
about him with an air of delight and astonishment, the hot 
wax dripping on his hand, and occasioning him moments of 
perpen! ro and excitement. The guide bears these tran- 
sient sufferings with that Christian patience with which we 
generally contrive to bear the misfortunes of others. 

“But it hurts, you know,” was. Badgers remonstrance, 
which he instantly stopped to pat and encourage the guide, 
and entreat him “not to hurry, my dear fellow. Let’s do 





everything deliberately and comfortably.” 
To which the guide, thinking Badger was asking him the 








Fe a gg 
us to a 0; 3 

where the pit is, that once baffled all ~ ‘he 
a moat hollowed out to guard death life; a 


hieroglyphics in due uence, 
There was no flaw for cusleday ee suspicion to on in its 
crowbar. Yet at the first grasp of Belzoni the whole magic 
of the dead Pharaoh fell to pieces. The hollow sound of the 


wall of the pit had caught his quick ear, a small aperture no 


his quick fe gt the battering-ram was launched, and the 
a halls and the alabaster sarcophagus met his 


staircase and wot + ‘ 

It is quite a tour gh this subterranean palace of the 
dead ; one has no sooner penetrated the first passages and 
hall, twenty-six feet square, supported by four rock pillars, 
than we come to a second hall, two more passages, and a 

supported by six pillars, at the upper end-of which 
chamber where the sarcophagus was found. 
Nor is this all: for two more rooms, supported by pillars, 
lead out of the grand hall, and in some of them are niches 
and recesses, intended for we know not what incense-burnin 
or mummy-storing ; and round the south-west room is a broa 
bench of rock, four feet high, hewn out for who shall say What 
mourner or visitor to the royal tomb. Some think that the 
royal attendants were laid here after death, ready to serve 
with dish and goblet, sword and javelin, harp and lute, on the 
monarch if he should call them. 

But the pit and the masking wall were not the only means 
the wily took to conceal their dead monarch. No 
ae er during a siege ever so built up his treasure. 

he wall near which the sarcophagus stood was again onlyya 
veil ; it had an inclined plane forming the central rib of a pa- 
latial staircase that led down into outer darkness, more than 
fifteen hundred and fifty feet. Whither it led and what was 
the object of its concealment we cannot at this period of time 
even guess. Did these apes builders really believe that all 
this scooping and tunnelli "pow in time lead them a secret 
and'covered way to Hades 

In some of the rooms, the hieroglyphics are still unfinished ; 
the fi are red-lined and corrected in black either by the 
artist hi or his superior, and still remain waiting for the 
relievo-cutter’s chisel. The king must have died and wanted 
his tomb before it could be got ready for him, so the red living 
men were turned out, and death came in and took possession. 
I own, though no sentimentalist or inventor of causes for 
grief, that I could not help pitying the proud man who, after 
all, never got his death-chamber finished, but was walled up, 
hi -mugger, anyhow, some great contractor of those da 

g at the false priest as he hid the slovenly job from the 
truth-telling daylight. A thousand years or so later, and the 
trick was discovered ; but the 8 had fled, and had lain 
down, in their turn, in their own unfinished tomb, and shuffled 
off the responsibility. 

I sometimes found myself moralising, too, over the evi- 
dently greater carelessness and haste with which (true to 
human nature) the inner chambers were adorned. The outer 

begin all line and level, red feet, green water plants, 
blue ploughs, and so on; further in, the workmen, tired, rest- 
less, or careless, launch out into coarser figures; rooms full 
of red men in white tunics holding tow-ropes, and dragging 
in the mystic boat that bears the mummy-case; blue gods 
crowned with symbolical feathers; enormous snakes thirty 
yards long; genii with monster heads, all dashed in with a 
very free and indifferent hand. It looks very much as if the 
artists of the time had, like modern upholsterers, tried to get 
their contract work done as soon as possible, and with no very 
vigilant or conscientious eye to watch them. 

“Would to Amun !”—the Lord of the Sun—no doubt they 


cr 


Tharah”—the god of pee ae who fashioned the world upon 

his forming-wheel—“ would that this accursed king’s tomb 

were finished, and we were once more up, safe, all day bask- 

ing in the sunshine! Why sbould a dead king bar us with 

his forgotten mummy? Accursed then be these Nile geese, 

— 88 accursed these big snakes and these funeral 
ats !’ 

There is one thing very repulsive in Egyptian tombs and 
temples generally. There is such a sickening recurrence of 
exulting cruelty, such lopping and binding, such flocks of 
haltered prisoners tied to chariots; there are such tons of 
human ears and hands; such slicing of heads, such brandish- 
ing of swords like crumb-brushes, and of falchions like fish- 
slices. Pride and cruelty reign triumphant over these places. 
These kings surely forgot that they were mere paid upper ser- 
vants of the nation, bound for certain wages—trinkets, guards, 
and gilt houses—under heavy penalties to discharge certain 
duties, and originally chosen by the voice of the great majo- 
rity. By-and-by they usurped God’s place, fancied themselves 
divinely gifted with incompetence claimed priestly power so 
as to at once enslave mind as well as bod , and built such 
vain tombs as these wherein to hide themselves from decay. 
And now it comes to this, that the place is a dry river-bed 
of loose stone, and the jackal feeds her young in its recesses. 

Here my reveries were disturbed by a tremendous crackling 
blaze suddenly springing up from a fire of dry palm-boughs, 
set alight by the guide, and contradicting all I had said. The 
bright yellow flame, chasing the darkness, flashed up to the 
roof. dn all sides, coloured figures moved and marched ; men 
towing with snake-ropes, genii, jackal, and ape-headed judges 
of the dead ; especi the funeral boats passing over novitia- 
tory and metaphorical cataracts, were visible. The ceiling, 
too, was alive with huge figures of goddesses, whose heads 
were on this side of the room, and their legs, thirty feet long, 
were on the opposite side of the wall, so that, bracket-like, 
they embraced all between and beneath them. For endless 
centuries that divine bracket had straddled over the alabaster 
sarcophagus of King Sethi. 

For a moment the faces of Badger and the guide shone out 
white and dark like good and evil genii. In an instant the 
flames died into red sparks, and all wasagain darkness. The 
vultures, the lutes, the papyri, the ploughs, the bread-cak: 





the geese, had hand of night 
come and 


mongen Ga the scat coloured pivtare Books 


said in those days, like any other tired mechanics—“ and by 









‘THE ALBION: 


another the ribbon style. As to colour, there is no variety: 
on the. same flowers—now it is 


um; geranium, verbena, 

blue, and scarlet; then scarlet, 
ms withou 

the continued monotony, and fatigued 

for the gentleman who visits 

, and the 

to find his flow: 














verbena, 
lien, a That, when mild Zephyrus amongst roma 4 
t differences, un- 


Did breathe out bounteous smells, and painted colours shew. 


been said, we may deduce that the principles 


with an oppressive blaze of ening were as follows :— 


This style may be all very 
hia comaiepah ter the shoo! 
es gay and glltiering es the indice who condescend to lig 
as gay as the ladies who condescen 
the tedium of a country-house out of the season ; but nothing 
can be more tasteless and absurd than for those who live at 
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now little more than family tradition, 
no doubt that they were the origin of the song, 
words of which, as originally written, are the follow- 


What’s en mn © mst 


He whom I wish to see, 
Where’sall th Pape og 
ere’s e joy an 
Made life a Heaven on earth ? 
Oh! they’re all fled with th 
Robin 


ge 
= 


ner as the bay windows, clustered chimneys, intricate 


bles relieved the straig 


and ornamented ht lines of te 


ground plot of the building. 

2. To plant the beds with mixed flowers, and to let the 
colours so intermingle and blend together, that the whole 
ce @ mosaic of rich indeterminate colour; ever 
ever varying , a8 the flowers of different seasons suc- 


produce a garden of flowers and shrubs for all sea- 
sons, to tempt the owner to take pleasure and exercise therein 


4, Another point which engaged the attention of the Eliza- 
gardener—but which is necessarily neglected by the 
ce everything to 
delight to the sense of smell as well as to 
ion. He was aware that to accommodate one 
sense at the expense of another could not afford 
tion: and he would not have filled his flower 
ums and nasturtiums merely for the 
sake of their brilliant colour. So careful was he to avoid the 
least unpleasant taint within the precincts of the garden, that 
box for edgings—though pref 
was objected to, because it was all 
smell; yet to modern olfactories the dwarf box is nearly scent- 
reat care was taken to introduce plants which should 
perfume the air of the garden at all seasons of the year. 
cause the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air (where it 
comes and goes like the warbling of music) than in the hand, 
therefore nothing is more fit for that delight, than to know 
what be the flowers and plants that do best perfume the air.” 


Re 


consistent with good taste, or has one-tenth the 
and richness which a border of 
es, there is the weariness and monotony of it. | ceed 

beds once planted for the season, must remain the same, 
The pattern, so elaborately designed, seen and admired, must 
remain before your wearied eyes all the months of its blossom- 
. There is no change; no variety. The flower you see 
one morning, you must see the next, and the next, in weari-| bethan 
|} some succession. It is incapable of enjoyment except during 
a few months in the autumn. Now it unfortunately happens 
that this is the season when, to the perennial dw 
den is least required for enjoyment. It is the 
season when he is most tempted to take the air in the open 
hs of Nature, or to visit the Continent or the 
the season when, during the day, the garden 

g—and rendered still more hot and 
by the blaze of the same colours day after day; and when the 
evenings are getting damp and chilly. The domestic garden 
is most wanted at seasons when nature is least attractive ; 
when the lanes are muddy, and the forest-trees are bare of 
leaves; or elsé when the evenings are long, and the warm 
night-air balmy and charged with perfume; when the black- 
bird is trilling his last good-night, and the linnet is making its 
nest; and the black-cap and the nightingale, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green and shadows numberless, 
Sing of summer in full-throated ease.— Keats. 

“ Bedding-out” plants, too, are necessarily stiff and grace- 
less, monotonous, and uniform. Th 
their own sweet will,” but must conform to the requirements 
of the pattern elaborately designed on paper ¥ 
They are also generally deficient in one of 
tions of flowers—perfume. Moreover, they have no assecia- 
tions, no poetry, no sentiment ; their names excite no pleasing 
tical associations, no historical connexions. 
What possible idea can a scarlet verbena conjure up, except 
that of a flat patch of bright colour? but who can look even 
upon a-daisy without calling to mind that it was Chaucer's 
favourite flower; to do homage to which, at its first opening, 
he rose early in the morning— 


For to be at the resurrection 
lainly spread in the brightness. 


Alas! that I ne had English rhyme or prose 
Suffisaunt this floure to praise aright ; 


or that Burns has immortalized it as the “ wee crimson tipped 
flower ;” or the numerous verses in which Wordsworth has 
eulogized it? What a fund of poetry 
the very names of the old flowers! 
car, love in a mist, our lady’s slipper, our lady’s smock, majid- 
try, | en-hair, Venus’s looking-glass, pansies, or love in idleness, 
kiss at the garden gate, and the host of other pretty names 
for the heartsease ; sweet-william, love-lies-bleeding, and hun- 
dreds of other pretty fancies, almost forgotten, because your 
dener won't let you have what he calls nasty 
common things—that is, plants which will grow and flourish 
without his skilful and well-paid manipulations. 

We are quite aware of the difficulty which over-rides all 
attempts to introduce a more wholesome taste in gardening, 


What made the assembly shine? 
Robin Adair! 

What made the se so fine ? 

What, when the play was o’er, 


What made my heart so sore? 
Oh! it was pa 


ener, who is ob 


But now thou art far from me, strong aroma of 
Robin Adair! 


But now I never see 


Yet he I loye so well 
Still in my heart shall dwell, 


on every other account— 
to have an unpleasant 


Immediately after his marriage with Lady Caroline, Adair 
was appointed Inspector General of Military Hospitals, and 
subsequently, becoming a favourite of George III., he was 
made Surgeon General, King’s Sergeant 8 


t Surgeon, and Surgeon 
of Chelsea Hospital. a 


ery fortunate men have seldom many 
friends, but Adair, by declining a baronetcy that was offered 
to him by the king for surgical attendance on the Duke of 
Gloucester, actually acquired considerable popularity before 
his death, which took place when he was ne 
years of age, in 1790. In the “Gentleman’s 
ear there are verses “On the Death of Robert Adair, 
ate Surgeon General, by J. Crane, M. D.,” who, it is to 
as a much better physician than a poet. 

aroline Adair’s married life was short but happy. 
birth to three children, 
she requested Adair to 


( ). 
For this purpose, the evergreen sweet-herbs were selected 
i ‘such as, germander, thyme, marjoram, hys- 
sop, &c.; and various sweet-scented shrubs and flowers were 
introduced into the borders merely for the sake of their per- 
for colour; and even, says Bacon, 
of them, to have the pleasure 
Indeed, our ancestors seem to 
have taken more delight in the scent of flowers and herbs 
hey were not troubled by any fantastic notions 
about their being unwholesome, and did not fear to introduce 
them freely into their domestic apartments and places of re- 
sort. The great banqueting-hall was freely strewn with rushes 
(the sweet-scented flag, acorus calamus), germander, hyssop, 
and other sweet herbs grown especially for the purpose; and 
on high festivals the churches ‘were strewn in like manner, 
decorated profusely with flowers—a custom still per- 
parishes, and of which the ever- 
m decoration of churches at Christmasis’a universal 
pecial times were appointed for the various plants to succeed 
each other; and the old recipe books contain elaborate direc- 
tions for “ making a sweet strewing.” We learn from Dray- 
ton the names of some of the favourite kinds :— 
Some lavender, with rosemary and bays— 
Sweet marjoram, with her like, sweet basil, rare for smell: 


must not “ wander at 


fume, though» value 
“you are to set who 
when you walk or trea 


She died of consumption, after 

one of them ason. On her death- 
wear mourning for her as long as he lived ; which he scrupu- 
*s and queen’s birthdays, when his 
duty to his sovereign required him to appear at Court in full 
dress. Ifthis injunction respecting niournin 
Adair marrying again, it had the desired effect; he did not 

a second time, though he had many offers. 

Adair seems to have been a universal favourite among both 
‘women and men; even Pope 
friendship for him when he visi 
Lady Keppel served his co 
lomatist, and died in 1855, 
being the Right Hon. Sir Robert Adair, G. C. B., 
viving political and private friend of his distinguished relative, 
His memory, though not 
known, has been also enshrined in a popular piece 
for, being expressly educated for the diplomatic service at the 
University of Gottingen, Canning satirized him in “The 
ero, the unfortunate student lover of 


lously did, save on the ki 


petuated in some coun 


SCESFaes FP seQPsSt Sab P PRA akaaheaernenr & 


elli conceived a strong 
Rome. Adair’s only son 
with distinction as a 
i -two years, then 
moreover, is there in 


Monkshood or Venus’s- 
Charles James Fox. 


The scentful camomile, the ver’rous costmarie ; 

Clear hyssop, and therewith the comfortable thyme; 
Germander with the rest, each thing then in her prime. ~ 
Amongst these strewing kinds some others wild that grow, 
As burnet, all abroad, and meadow wort they throw. 

The times for changing the “strewings,” we learn from a 
song of Herrick’s. Christmas was ushered in with rosemary 
and bays, mistletoe and holly ; which at Candlemas 
to box until Easter, when yew took its place; at 
&)| the yew was succeeded by fresh budding twigs of birch; after 
which the summer furnished rushes, bents, and “ cooler oaken 
boughs,” till winter required evergreens again. We are not 
prepared to try it ourselves ; but we heartily recommend some 

I gone in medisvalism, to substitute 
strewing-herbs in their apartments for carpets, which, for the 
floor, are quite a modern innovation. 

But seriously we do recommend that the Elizabethan house, 
be it large or small, should have the garden which adjoins it 
laid out in the style of the same peri 
in it incongruous to modern notions o 
Like that of the house, it is a style suited to an abode of an 
y adapted to several acres of lan 
or to five hundred square yards. Like that of the house, it 
is a style peculiarly domesticated and English, for it affords to 
welcome all the year round. The flowers 
which deck it are for the most part old familiar faces, so long 
introduced into this country that they are almost like natives ; 
many of them are familiar to our literature, are endeared by 
pleasing associations, and sanctified by the highest efforts of 
poetical genius. While they have enough of art to indicate 
e of man and owe their place to 
his care, they have enough of Nature to lead the mind to the 
works of the Great Author of Nature. Their subdued colours 
harmonize with the English climate ; and the constant variety 
of form and colour which each day presents, as the flowers 
of the mixed border develop themselves, affords a constant 
source of pleasure and varied enjoyment. We cannot say the 
same of the modern fashionable garden. Its colours and 
forms being fixed for the season, there is no further interest 
and there are no changes to note ; 
to the climates whence the plants 
, glaring, hot, and vulgar, and 
manner in which a vulgar, 
uneducated taste violently contrasts them. They are so formal, 
harsh, and artificial that it is impossible to regard them as 
works of Nature; but only as the studied efforts of the pro- 
fessed gardener. They are strangers to us and have no 
familiar greetings to welcome us; no poet has sung their 

ven them a loving and heart-stirring 
loom but for two or three mon 
ens desolate and unwelcome all the rest o 
the year, and are therefore unsuited to the residence of the 
Englishmen, who have but one abode, and 
spend the whole of their lives within it. 

There is no reason wh 
Me mae Fem > limit its fi to th 1 
ridiculous owers ose Only 
duced in that mer 9 On the contrary, we would imitate the 
Elizabethan gardener in this—that we would seek out new 
plants wherever we could find them. But even if some strict 


Rovers” as Rog 
Matilda Pottingen. 
——-— oe ——- 


ELIZABETHAN GARDENING. 


The owner knows little about it, and he is dependent on his 
gardener ; the gardener is dependent on his trade for a liveli- 
hood ; and his idea is, that his trade consists in producing, 
with as much labour and care as he can get paid for, several 
thousands of a dozen varieties of plants for “ bedding-out.” 
Having produced them with much care and at great expense, 
he is of course desirous to Lanta! them S to the best a 
e: so everything else is rooted out of the garden under the 

a dl See yon awe rubbish ;” formal beds are cut in whatever 
form happens to be the fashion of the day; and each sort and 
colour of plant is planted in a separate bed, in contrast to some 
other plant in some other bed, that it may be as conspicuous 
and glaring as possible. Your gentleman gardener, who pre- 
tends to “ have a taste,” and who regards his master merely 
as “the slave who pays’—which indeed fur the most part. he 
is—does not condescend to know a common English flower. 
A primrose or a daisy isto him a mere weed, common and 
unclean; and if his master were to dare to ask him to intro- 
duce plants of this description into the : 
his “ bedding-out plants,” he would attribute his wish to 
him “he was no gentleman,” and 
quit his service. He does not know that God loves the com- 
monest of His creatures as much as the rarest, and perhaps we 
might say more so ; for that He has made them common seems 
to show that He loves them best and has more to teach us 
from them. At all events, it is not for man to call an, 
that God has made “common or unclean;” and no right- 
minded man will despise or reject any of His works. 
garden was never without sundry arbours 
for shade and rest: either a pleached arbour, or one of topiary- 
n, Whatever the material it was composed 

shrubs should surround and creep over 
it; either “ honeysuckles ripen’d by the sun, forbid the sun to 
enter,” or it was “quite over-canopied with luscious wood- 
bine, with sweet musk-roses and with eglantine.” The - 
tine, from the sweet scent of its leaves, seems to have 
invariably used as a part of the arbour—at least the Elizabethan 
ts rarely describe an arbour without it. Thus Barnfield 
in “ The Affectionate Shepherd,”— 

I would make cabinets for thee, my love, 
Sweet smelling arbours made of Eglantine. 


And W. Browne describes 


An arbour shadow’d with a vine, 
Mixed with rosemary and Eglantine, 


In Spenser's “ Bower of Bliss” the eglantine forms a principal 
feature :— “4 
Art, striving yX compare 


Framed of wanton ivie, 
Through which the fragran! 


Lord Bacon, whose ideas were always magnificent, says, 
“T do hold it, in the royal ordering of gardens, there 
ought to be gardens for all the months of the year, 
in which, severally, things of beauty may be then in 
or December and January, and the latter part 
ou must take such things as are 

juniper, cypress-trees, yew, 
vender; periwinkle—the white, 
the purple, and the blue; germander, and sweet marjoram, 
warm set. There followeth, for the latter part of January 

, the mezereon-tree, which then bloometh ; cro- 

th the yellow and the grey; primroses, ane- 

mones, the early tulip, hyacinthus, chamaitris, fritellaria, &c.” 
4 i A. & month in st year, adding, 

v % you ma: ve ver ° 

aftor _ y y perpe 


But not only in royal gardens was this principle carried out. 
It was the fundamental principle of the gardeners of the pe- 
riod, that the garden was to be made as attractive as possible 


of our friends who are far 


all winter—holly, ivy, ba: 
pines, fir-trees, rosemary ; od, since there is nothing 
convenience or taste. 


extent, and it may be equall 


And then he gives 


“ but my meaning its owner a smili 


en in preference to 


meanness, and plainly that they pertain to the a 


Parkinson lays down the same principle for the guidance of 
persons having gardens; and gives directions how to select 
flowers “ which do show forth their beauty and colour early 
in the year, that they seeme to make a garden of delight even 
in the winter time; and others which do 
one after the other, so that whoever would have of every sort 
of these flowers, may have for every month several colours 
and varieties, even from Christmas until Midsummer, or after, 
again; and that in some plenty, and 
that with great content, and without forcing; so that e 

man may have them in every place, at all times, if they wi 

“This b “the ar eae f ordinary gard 

is the true secret of ordi domestic ening for 

the private individual of every class, : 

and the opportunities at his command; viz.,so to‘order his 
garden that he may have delight in it at all seasons. 

The modern horticulturist’s idea of plan’ 

such fashion that, for nine or ten months in 

. beadesert without a flower or a shrub of any interest. Your 

er has a limited catalogue of about a dozen 

he calls “bedding-out plants,” consisting of 

larias, Tom Thumbs, petunias, 

others. On these he expends all your money and all his time 

and energies. He has but one idea; and that is, to force a few 

mtrasted plants, without scent, without variety, 

formless, to make a show of 


ive their flowers 


and then until Christmas The Elizabethan 


in watching its progr 
its colours, well adap 
are brought, are, in this coun’ 
are rendered still more so by 


work. Care was 
of, that sweet-sce: 


according to his means 


raises ; no peasant has 
lish name. They 


great majority of 


ring 
it Bglanting did spread 
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pedant were—like the modern medisevalist in church deeors- | gu belonging to New Place should endeavour to{I think we anglers and naturalists generally place the dead 
a that 2 i nee map ot, the. period Rosey ourselves completing the wr in which we may. well fish in we kin when wo wish to look af hs pro 
oo 5 Bossa ns . a believe Shakspeare to himself after his re- swim on his side, but yet we put 
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attempt more been disposed to at- 

vemmge Mansell" Gee biwe towards effecting this object are 

very simple, and seem very obvious ; but we regret to see that 

not one of them a to have occurred to the committee of 

the birth-place; and it is for that reason that we have thought 
be useful to append them to our remarks on 

ening | it might dening. 


THE SALMON IN GALWAY. 
BY FRANK BUCKLAND. 


* * In my last chapter I mentioned that I had seen caught in 
the nets at Galway two or more salmon with their noses com- 
pletely knocked off by mill-wheels. I wish now to say some- 
thing about the great injury which mill-wheels do to a salmon 
figaery. Fishing on Monday morning at Renmore Point, I 
observed that several of the fish looked very thin and out of 
condition, as though they had been ailing for some little time 
past. The cause of this is as follows: 


A m of the garden might be devoted to the 
aca of Bhakepesrd’s’ beeati ul allusions to 





“ birth-place” garden is little better, 
laid out. The most conspicuous ome Ww. 
it was a fine root of rhubarb—to 
for some “ purgative 
8 carnations dotted 
mid 
= dad the deficit in the Te ~ 
much ; t e Tercentenary Celebration Fund | The salmon which escape the nets when the water is low 
is not likely to hearten the Stratford committee to expend | (as it is at present) go up the river, and, meeting with the mill- 
money freely. But we think that if Stratford can boast any | races, where the water comes down much more rapidly than 
real love of Shakspeare and of flowers, that very much might | it does down the main stream, naturally imagine that the 
be done to plant the borders with the flowers which he has | mill-stream is the channel which will lead them to the upper 
described, without incurring any ae whatever. Surely | waters; they go up this as far as they can, and frequently 
the fields about Stratford are as prolific of violets, primroses, | head up so close to the flaps of the wheel that they receive 
oxlips, daffodils, &c., as ever they were ; and surely the hand fearful blows on the head. At Galway there are wheels situa 
of taste could transport some of these into the garden, and | ted several yards at the further end of long, cellar-like, dark 
dis: them in such a manner as to form an effective illustration | arches—like the Adelphi arches on a small scale, The mill- 
of hakspeare’s love for them. We should like to see of} race which empties itself into the Galway river just above the 

garden laid out as a “curious knotted garden,” and espe- | bridge on the right-hand side (looking towards Lough Corrib), 
cial beds devoted to Shakspeare’s favourite garden flowers, | is no less than 300 yards long, and there are six arches at 
as carnations and clove gillovers,” pansies, “lilies of all | the upper end of it, each arch being 30 yards long. The fish 
kinds,” &c. ; the other beds being planted with mixed flowers | get up into these arches, and there stay for a whole week, of 
of the riod, | Special beds might also be dedicated to Per- | course* being ob to keep up their steam continually in 
dita’s, Imogen’s, and Ophelia’s flowers. The flowers are all | order to hold their own in the rapid stream. 

i But they have worse enemies to contend with than the 


such as goult be obtained from the gentry and cottagers in 
the n urhood ; and, though the laying out of the garden | stream and the wheel, and these are the millers’ men ; and the 
proprietors of the fisheries—to whom the fish belong as much 


< improved, yet Bay ei Ss are sufficient to amend 
e present beds might be p as we have suggested | as a farmer’s poultry in a farm-yard belong to the farmer— 
at very little expensé. a knowing that these men are in the habit of poaching the fish 
We cannot but think that such additions would give an| in the dark arches, place regular watchers at the mouth there- 
interest to the a which it now wants; and that manyjof. These men areon duty day and night, and their sole 
persons would like to have their reminiscences of favourite | business is to stare up the arches and see that no 
passages in Shakspeare recalled by seeing the actual ming goes on. The millers’ men watching their opportunity stop 
which he so felicitously described presented before them the wheel suddenly, and getting down into the dark arches, 
his own garden. strike right and left with cranny are pees and other instru- 
But in order to do full justice to Shakspeare’s flowers, | ments at the fish, now helpless in shoal and almost stagnant 
something more would remain to be done than simply laying} water. The keeper, perceiving |that poaching is going on far 
out an Elizabethan garden in which the garden flowers | up in the dark arches, endeavours to creep up and identify the 
known in his time, or mentioned by_him, might be culti-| poachers. Perceiving the keeper coming, the millers’ men 
vated. crawl away as quickly as they can by the side of the wheel up 
Garden flowers are far from being the only, or even the/| into the mill, and, turning on the water suddenly, send the full 
principal, flowers immortalized by Shakspeare. The flowers | stream down through the dark arch. If the keeper be not 
which owe to him their most poetical descriptions, the flowers | quick enough to get out of the way before the water reach 
be oy age ge —— — +. — and a ~ 5 aes =, oe [ven oe ay him instantly, trip up his feet 
» are no en flowers: the pale ‘ose, | from the oards, an ing him into the river, 
Te bold oxlip, the daffodil, the cowslip tall, the violet dim; these Paying 


him. On these occasions many of th 
and 4 host of others which adorn “the baaks which spongy one poor, salmon are 


{ feyously wounded by the ers’ men with the “ stroke- 
oy oe at spring’s hest betrims.” These ere the flowers which ae " waa other forms of gaff. Some escape with tease in- 
it is most desirable to plant in the Shakspeare 


seruments still adhering in their bodies, and fly for refuge into 
@ compartment separate from the garden of te river. Thus, then, [account for the formidable poaching 
It is to this part of the en, if properly managed, that the | instruments whieh I described in my last chapter, and which 
foot of the visitor would be more powerfully attracted, and | were taken from the bodies of the fish caught in the nets. An 
here the student of Shakspeare would more lovingly muse | incessant war and bitter hostility is, therefore, going on be- 
and con over the well-remembered p which pourtray | tween the keepers and the millers’ men, to say nothing of the 
the great poet’s love of Nature, his profound acquaintance | evil effects to the men’s morals who have always the temp- 
with her minutest beauties, and the depth of his reverence | tion to steal strongly before them. 
and affection for her humblest productions. It is particularly| The salmon also, even if they are not gaffed, suffer mate- 
desirable that this part of the garden should be separated from [Tially. It may be observed that I stated that these mill-race 
the remainder; both because here the bent of Shakspeare’s| fish whose condition had been injured were caught generally 
mind in relation to the minor works of God will be more} ofa Monday morning. The reason is obvio that when 
clearly and fully exhibited, and because these wild denizens of 


the mill is shut off on Sunday, they find out their mistake 
Nature will not submit themselves to be polluted by the hand | and that they are not in the main stream ; ) 
of art; they must be allowed to spew foieh and wander “4 ag Bp ssteryyleyi 


-back into the river, and are caught in the net some ounces 

where they please; they will pine and dwindle away if| lighter than they were a week before. Mr. Miller assures me 

at _ aaeet, ty in a a —_ = roe ae be ewe —- bee to the fishery from this cause 
y the gardener. w ‘ore, absolu and the poac the millers’ me: ts 

necessary, if they are grown at all, that they should be gree i perenne ee ee 


I very large sum. 
in a separate compartment. Here they would preserve their “The remedy for all this is ect] . 
characteristic features; and a : or men which 7 (Ty mh bon gd vey og Me 


primrose place a grating at the mouth of the mill-race in order - 

would be overwhelmed and lost amidst bolder flowers,| vent the ipievea* sanendinn , and so todo away with "the 
would retain somewhat of its natural beauty and interest. |temp@tion of poaching and stealing. The millers, however, 
This compartment, therefore, hedged in by “lush woodbine, | object to grating of any kind being placed at the erid of the 
sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine,” would form the gar-| mill-raee, upon the plea that it would block back the water, 
den of wild flowers as distinguished from the|and interfere with the action of the mill-wheel. * * Mill- 
Elizabethan garden. The latter might be placed-immediately | races differ much in circumstances: in some the stream is 
— house — a he yen a Sd ‘ guar penrahy Spon in eg aey the fall is more rapid ; in some 
en owers not} there may be. di es in fixing the net, in o i 

mentiosed by Shakspeare, the rule for guidance would be to , " is at tesiins 


Ffennell, however, feels confident that the principle of keepin 
pest in it only such plants as were wn and ordinarily | the fish out by means of a floating net wiht be found to be 0 


Elizabethan era; for it would not be at all | great service, and we both agree that it is a subject well worth 
desirable to limit the selection only to plants mentioned by | of inquiry and discussion; and in the case of grate or a 
Shaks As res garden flowers, these are very few ; po My cu at the mouth of a mill-race, that it should 
some dozen per ; and if we limit ourselves to these, | officially inspected by a competent engineer, so as to give sa- 
it would not be worth while to lay out the garden in the man- | tisfaction to all parties concerned. 
ner ay ont as it must in that case retain very nearly its} I have stated that a salmon very seldom gets out of a cruive 
—_ aspect. cage ag ns must bear in mind that | when he is once in it, and ‘this very fact has afforded me con- 
we limited ourselves to the flowers specially named by| siderable amusement. The first I did every es 


While I was sta at the fishery-house i 
in a garden, and the all ay re coy eg | 


Miller, was to run out and the cruives to see if any 
sions made to the eral features of a garden, can onl fish had gone in it d 
illustrated exiting a garden of the period, with all the 


rden, and in 
wated flowers. 


5 


uring the night. The water is so glass 

clear at Sua, and tho chem ute tat one has 
e se examining a living sal- 

fos St ance iawn. the ar thing ca i at these 
beautiful living salmon in the cruives, that 
their peculiar colour when in water and examined 


in his position in life would 


a 
have sitech to his residence; tod in laying out the 





from above. | much 


pwards and forwards; fish it 
considerably beyond the level of the head. I do not, 
, think that a salmon can see what is going on behind 
his head; but for an object floating down stream, his eyes are 
stereoscopic, or, if you please, ic. Luse word 
advisedly, as with considerable care I have made a dissection 


of the eye of a salmon. ing asection behind the cornea 
and placing the e lens upon a piece of newspaper, I 
found that it magnified the letters to an extraordi degree, 


the piece of newspaper taken up by chance which I examined 
happened to have the following printed on it :—“ A new Irish 
grievance has just cropped out, &c.” Funny then that I 
should be ing this through the eye of an Irish native (even 
though it were a fish) —— —_ endowed with = power of 
magnifying, even though the object magnified—for we must 
have our joke—be agrievance. If, again, the lens be suspended 
on a needle point, and held between two observers, so that 
each looks through it, the effect will be found to be most 
curious and comical. , 

It struck me, when I was watching the salmon, that it was 
very extraordinary how the fish held his place against the 
stream. I therefore wished to find the actual cause of this. The 
body of the salmon is one solid mass.of muscle, and all the 
muscles are devoted to one purpose, viz., that of swimming. 
In the bodies of land animals we have muscles for flying, and 
muscles for jumping, leaping, and other motions of the most 
diverse character. But the muscles of the salmon are all 
adapted for one object, and one object alone, viz., that of 
swimming. Still his weight in the water must count for some- 
thing ; I therefore took the opportunity, as he was taken from 
the net, of wei ga fish just rapped on the head with the 
killing-stick. I suspended him by the back fin to the hook of 
an ordinary angler’s weighing-machine and weighed him, first 
in the air, and then in the water. In water of the specific 
gravity 1°0015, 7. ¢., slightly brackish, a 91b. fish weighed one 
quarter of a pound, and a 4lb. fish wegen simply nothing at 
all. In fresh water at 1-0005 a 19lb. fish weighed 12Ib. only, 
at a temperature of 64 deg. Thus we see that in reality a fish 
has very little weight indeed to carry when ia the water, and 
we to understand how that, his weight being compara- 
tively nothing, he is enabled to apply the whole muscular 
force of his body to stemming the rapid streams in which he 
rejoices to live. 

It then occusred to me to try what was the traction power 
of a salmon when pushing in the water. Having obtained 
permission from Mr. Miller to try the experiment, 1 let myself 
down into the cruive, where three fine salmon were swim- 
ming about. The moment I was in ag bee dashing about, 
and nearly knocked me off my legs. ected the biggest, 
and when he was a little tired crept slowly and cautiously up 
to his head and quietly slipped over it a set of leather harness 
which I had made on pur to fit his body in, the collar 
coming below his pectoral _I then attached to my waist 


an ordinary fisherman’s weighing scale, and fastening the 
traces of the fish’s harness, which were swimming loose in the 
stream, to the hook of the weighing machine, s him up 


suddenly. In a moment he plunged forward like a thorough- 
bred colt first placed in harness, and in an instant smash went 
my fish harness all to ribbons, and my friend bolted away like 
a mad fish. Determined, however, not to be beaten by a sal- 
mon, I got a stout piece of cord, and after some difficulty, as 
the salmon was getting very artful and shy, managed to slip 
it over his tail ; so getting a firm hold of what the fishermen 
call the salmon’s “ wrist,” and kneeling down in the water, in 
order to give him fair play, I stirred him up again. The first 
plunge pulled the weighing scale out to 23lb.; the successive 
plunges were 20lb., and then 15lb., and then hardly anything 
at all. At last he seemed exhausted, and showing his white 
side, allowed the stream to him broadside on to the bars 
of the cruive, a sure sign that he had had enough of it. I 
much wished Mr. Rarey had witnessed this experiment in 
breaking a salmon colt into harness; I think we should have 
had some fun about it. From this and repeated observations 
of the same kind with other salmon in the cruives, I am con- 
vinced that a salmon’s escape from the angler’s hook depends 
much upon the first plunge he makes, and that although his 
power to go inst the stream be very great, yet he is very 
soon what is vulgarly called “done,” if called upon to make 
extra exertion. 

I regret much that I was not able to bridle a salmon or 
place a hook into his mouth. I tried to do it several times, 
but he was too quick for me. All the reward I got for my 
pains was a sharp scratch on the finger from one of his teeth, 
when once I got it into his mouth trying to put on the bridle. 

While I was trying the experiment with this salmon there 
were two others crouched, as it were, up into a corner, and 
evidently afraid their turn would come next to be put in har- 
ness and made to draw. I managed to crawl very gently and 
quietly alongside the biggest of these fish, and after several trials 
succeeded in placing my on the point underneath which I 
knew the heart was situated. I could feel it distinctly beat- 
ing and thumping through the skin on the end of my finger. 
I then requested a friend standing upon the weir to take out 
his watch, and we thus ascertained that the pulse of this in- 
dividual salmon beat 92 to the minute. I then tried the other 
fish, and found his pulse was 103 to the minute. I also counted 
their respirations or the movements of the gills in eye 
the first fish respired 77 times in a minute, the second fish 79 
times a minute. I must, however, state that these fish had 
been running about the cruive whilst I was trying my expe- 
riment with their relation, and I dare say they were in a bit 
of a fright, and their pulse beat quicker than usual, as 1 know 
from experience the pulse of a patient who comes to consult 
the doctor is often bounding away at a famous pace from pure 
nervousness. f 

When a salmon is knocked on the head by the killing-stick, 
he is generally dead in about a quarter of a minute; and, 

ing anxious to know how long a salmon really would live 
out of water when left to die uninjured, on another occasion 
I quietly slipped a large landing-net under a 10\b. fish which 
had just come into the cruive. I then suspended the pains: 
net in such @ manner that he could not injure himself, and 
was rather surprised to see that he ceased kicking in about 
seven minutes, and eleven minutes elapsed before he was per- 
fectly quiet and dead. The temperature of the air was about 
68°; if the day had been colder, I think he would have lived 


. 
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Palmerston’s address may perhaps find their way into our 
columns next week ; but it is not suggestive of comments here. 
In short, we are much more struck by the concise yet compre- 
hensive inscription on the pedestal of the statue, than by all 
the fine things uttered. That truthful record said of the de- 
ceased, and said only: “ A wise and honest statesman, & pro- 
found scholar, a kind and firm friend.”—As was expected, 
the Government has refused to interfere in the case of the 
-| ex-Confederate steamer Georgia, seized by the U. 8. frigate 
Niagara and sent hither as a prize. The owner's remedy 
; | must be sought in the American law courts. Renewed and 











and three others of the same rank were severely wounded. 
This battle of Winchester is the military event of the week, 
and cannot but affect that portion of the campaign which is 
enacted before Petersburg and Richmond. 

Yet the Southerners have not been without their successes 
lately ; and one in particular, which was achieved by Wade 
Hampton’s cavalry corps in General Lee’s army, on the 16th 
inst., may well have been triumphantly hailed. A portion of 
this corps executed the neatest and most complete raid of the 
war—for, by it, they became possessed of 2500 prisoners, the 
most acceptable that could have been captured. We allude 

































































































































































but now I can see the mercy and love that are mixed in my | formal notice has been issued, through the Gazette, that war- | Of course to the driving off the U. 8. herd of cattle, numbered 
trial.’ Her whole thought now is to we were of him, shin’st tin batteplenhay aed sot enter our ports for the pur- as above, from © point on James River in the neighbourhood 
mt, enon opt op whee tra wag way8e@F | ose of being dismantled and sold. There is also another | °f Harrison's Landing. The cavalry guard, some two hundred 


men, were also “ gobbled-up ;” and itis reported that the force 
sent in pursuit was rather roughly handled, in addition to 
failing to rescue any of the captives. Years must have passed 
since fresh beef was so abundant in the camp of General Lee. 

The most important bit of news from the U. 8. army at At- 
lanta relates rather to peace than war. It is said that General 
Sherman has sent to Governor Brown, of Georgia, and Mr. 
Stephens, Vice-President of the Confederacy, inviting them 
to treat directly with himself in regard to the State just- 
named coming back into the Union. That there has beem 
some dissension of late between the central government at 
Richmond and the local Government of Georgia is well 
known; but no results are expected from this overture. The 
attempt is thought to be part of Mr. Lincoln’s plan for de- 
taching, if possible, any individual States from their new 
Confederation, and to be essayed just now because, in order 
to gain certain Presidential votes, it is necessary that the 
word “conciliation” should once in a while be heard amid 
the crash and tumult of war. It may also be mentioned here 
that peace rumours, on a larger {scale, were prevalent in 
Washington on Thursday. We let them pass, believing they 
have no foundation. 

Returning for a moment to things military, we have to 
chronicle a ridiculous little flurry on Lake Erie, which might 
nevertheless have brought on very serious consequences. 
Early in the week,a party of some thirty Southerners,refugees in 
Canada, managed to seize two small steamers near Bass Island, 
with the intention of arming them and trying, perhaps, to re- 
lease their countrymen imprisoned on Johnston’s Island, per- 
haps to rival the Alabamas and Floridas of the ocean in prey- 
ing upon peaceful commerce. But the enterprize was nipped 
almost in the bud ; and we are glad that further delicate inter- 
national questions will not be stirred up in connection with 
this affair. The Canadian authorities are doing their best to- 
prevent their neutral soil being made the starting-point for 
offensive ‘expeditions; but means of control are necessarily 
limited, when the strict letter of the law can alone be ad- 
ministered. 

General Fremont has withdrawn from the Presidential con- 
test, which promises to be one of excessive bitterness between 
Mr. Lincoln and General McClellan. The chances of the for- 
mer have been greatly improved by the victory in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, for, while there is no denying that Mr. Lincoln 
has ceased to be an object of personal regard in the eyes of 
the nation—only the commonest political hacks venturing 
now-a-days to eulogize him personally—it is clear that his suc- 
cess is identified with the preservation of the Union by force 
of arms. This is at the moment the ruling idea, and vastly 
more prevalent than it was six weeks ago. General Fre- 
mont’s withdrawal also strengthens Mr. Lincoln materially, 
even though the former uses, in his published letter, the most 
contemptuous expressions with reference to the President’s 
past career. Several other men of prominence also, who had: 
bitterly opposed him, have eaten their leek humbly, and: 
fallen back into the ranks of his adherents, 

The fluctuations of the Stock Market do not particularly 
interest us; still it must be chronicled that yesterday, under 
the influence of peace-rumours, and from other causes, some of 
which pertain exclusively to the region of gambling specula- 
tors, the premium on gold declined to 212. , 


item of information going the round of the press, which has 
at least more novelty to commend it. A new Southern 
cruiser, under command of the noted Captain Semmes, is said 
to have made her appearance at the mouth of the river Weser. 
Fame has built her at Bordeaux, manned her with three hun- 
dred seamen, and pierced her for forty guns. We confess that 
these numerals somewhat stagger our credulity. Commis- 
sioned rovers, who scarcely know how and where they shall 
obtain their next ton of coals when once their store of fuel is 
burnt out, are not likely to commit their fortunes to frigates 
carrying forty guns and requiring an immense supply. The 
proportion, too, between crew and armament is absurd. On 
the whole, we incline to doubt this story from the pilot of 
Bremerhaven. 4 

The Prince and Princess of Wales embarked at Dundee, on 
board of one of the royal yachts, on the 3rd inst., and landed 
at Elsinore on the 6th. The King and Queen came to meet 
them, and there was in the Danish reception of the young 
couple a tumult of enthusiasm, despite all the nonsense afloat 
touching England’s betrayal of Denmark. We commend to 
notice a borrowed article elsewhere, on the remarkable con- 
trast between the national misfortunes of the latter kingdom, 
and the private fortunes of King Christian himself. The 
marriage of the Princess Dagmar to the Czarowitch is spoken 
of as a settled affair. Our young heir apparent and his fair 
wife are to visit Stockholm and St. Petersburg, ere they return 
home.—Austrian journals announce still another alliance, 
that of Queen Victoria’s third daughter, the Princess Helena, 
to Prince Elimar of Oldenburg, brother of the Grand Duke. 
The Prince is in his 21st year—The good folk of bonnie 
cuts upon it. The contest did not last long; the snake not | Dundee were sorely troubled and perplexed by the arrange- 
relishing cold steel, unwound itself and e off. Mr. Bar-| ments for the embarkation of the Prince of Wales, the loyal 
ker was a, nor, as we have said, was he conscious of| and the curious townsmen being alike bent upon thwarting 


any attempt to bite him. The attack, nevertheless, so hideous} };, Royal Highnese’s desire for 
. privacy. The end was a sort 
and extraordinary, quite unnerved him; and he was ill from of compromise. The publicity was submitted to; but the 


its effects for two or three days. Among his neighbours, Mr. , ‘ 
Barker’s veracity does not admit of a moment’s doubt ; and | ceremonies were curtailed of proportion. 
A hitch is noted in the final arrangements for peace be- 


we therefore narrate this “snake story” as an actual oc- 

cunrence. tween Denmark and Germany; no one, however, believes that 
Is it not strange, that a snake of comparatively small siz¢| +6 war will be renewed. It remains to be seen whether the 
should adopt the mode of attack in use by the great boa con-| new personal relations between the Russian and the Danish 
strictor of other lands? Are naturalists aware of this habit? courts will have any political influence.—English papers, for 
Is this the ordinary mode in which the creature secures its|)... of matter, have been lengthily discussing a public ad- 
prey? dress by the Duc de Persigny, in which he affirmed that the 
British ENGINEERING IN BraziL.—A correspondent in| French people have all the freedom of speech and action which 
ae Ze ge ecru fa wonder engiring ft] compatie wid ‘hr well eig.”Conaiderng all hw 
has to cross, eight from the former place, the mountain | Imperial interpretations of liberty to be pitiful nonsense, only 
: - — mgt ‘ag gee = an = calculated to impose upon shallow intellects, we refrain from 
600 feet to be made e course of five miles. 10/ troubling the reader on the subject. The condition of the 

effect this Mr. Brunlees, the engineer, has devised a scheme} p_, : be 
, peror’s health has far more interest for all the world; but 
by which the ascent is made in four divisions of a mile and a it fe not enny to reach the truth. Rumour again mekes his 
Majesty a decided invalid—The Queen of Spain and the 
Federal Council of Switzerland have received Ministers ac- 


quarter each, with stationary e es at their summits, the 
gradient throughout being one in ten. The first division is 
credited by the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 


already in operation, and rapid pro is being made with 
North and South, 


the , the most arduous of all. e line has there to cross 
a geeny ravine 900 feet in breadth, known as the “ Bocca do 

There is no doubt now, who isthe pursued and who the 

pursuing, in the Shenandoah Valley. Last Monday settled 


—_—_—_—_-o---- 


A Figer wire a Biack SNakE.—We invite the attention 
of naturalists to the remarkable incident described in the little 
story that follows, which we pen.ourselves, though not giving 
it the honours of leaded type. 


It comes from a friend,a native of Connecticut, who has 
recently returned from a sojourn at New Hartford in that State. 
In his , he tells us, a legend obtained in his portion of 
the to the effect that a large black snake haunted a plot 
of in the neighbourhood, and was in the habit of 
ing and frigh man or woman who ventured upon his do- 
main after nigh’ The reptile was said to be one of the 
genus vulgarly known as the “racer,” which is marked La a 
—— of light colour. The locality, of the incident with 
w we have to do, was an uncultivated waste lying within 
half a mile of the town abovenamed, and the favourite resort 
of blackberrying parties. Remembrance of the legend of his 

outh was brought very singularly to our friend’s mind, before 
visit was ended. 

One morning two or three weeks ago, Mr. Barker, a worthy 
and most trustworthy inhabitant of New Hartford, was re- 
turping from the Rule Factory at Hitchcoxville at a very early 
hour, so that as he drew near home the day was dawning. By 
‘way of making a short cut, he took his course through the 

in question ; and, while stopping for a moment there- 

, he was suddenly assailed by a snake that he judged to be 
not less than eight feet in length. The creature threw itself 
upon him, made three or four coils of itself round his legs, 
pe me mote gon se threw out its peng tog a 

gesture, but without any attempt to bite. e con- 

traction and pressure of the coils were so severe that Mr. 
Barker, not ooue man by any means and taken unaware, 
‘was tlirown off his balance, lost his footing, and actually fell 
on his side. He contrived however, on recovering himself, to 
ull out his jack-knife, and became in turn the assailant. He 

d not succeed in killing the “racer,” but inflicted sundry 








The Confederation of British North America. 

Though the delegates who met at Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, on the ist inst., kept their own counsel as to 
the result of their deliberations, it is cheering to find that the 
general impression thereupon was substantially correct. It 
was telegraphed, as we recorded a fortnight since, that the 
grand project was approved on the whole, though the 
arrangement of details was very naturally felt to be a difficult 
and delicate operation. We now find that the leading states- 
men, who had met in conference over the plan for giving 
birth toa nation, have had their tongues partially unloosed 
ata“ Union Banquet” at Halifax. This was given, on the 
evening of the 12th inst., by the Nova Scotian delegates, to 
their colleagues from Canada and New Brunswick, 
and the occasion drew out the leaders of public opinion in 
their various districts—leaders, who are not the mere 
mouth-pieces of ignorant and uncontrollable masses, but to 
whose voices an attentive people gives ear. From the full re- 
ports ‘in the Colonial papers, we venture—not to sketch the 
proceedings—but to point out a few of the prominentjremarke 
that strike us. 

And we commence with his Excellency the Lieutenant 
Governor, who was present as a guest. In the most emphatic 

















» and rests on iron columns bedded on stone piers 800 
feet below. The steel wire rope used for drawing up the 
trains is 14 inch diameter. All this engineering has not 
been exhibited to no , a8 the line will open up a most 
, — at present almost inaccessible,—Lon- 

Oper, BAe, that point. About noon on that day, General Sheridan, U. 8., 

‘eB War mm Mexrco.—A curious fight is reported in| made a grand attack upon the fortified position of General 

Me np which a ae ome sarcly be found fn the Early*in front of Winchester; and, after a stubbornly con- 

_ 4 the Ri ~ Rk. the coo between Texas and | tested battle which lasted till dark, broke and drove the Con- 

Mexico, On their way they met Cortinas, and appear to have| federates in confusion through the town, and Southwards up 

been worsted in the encounter. Their danger being seen by| the Valley. In the many detailed narratives of this important 

pay AR ee gee a Pakeceaes affair that have been published, we see no authentic—scarcely 

on his own side of the river. Meanwhile a Northern regi-| &Ven any random—estimate of the numbers engaged on either 

ment arrived, and attacked the rebels, who had fled to/| side. Killed, wounded, prisoners, and missing, are enumerated, 

Brownsvile. The French then appeared to have recovered | sometimes with attempted accuracy, sometimes with poorly 

themselves, to have driven Cortinas across the Rio Grande, disguised exaggeration. The relative force of the combatants 
and to have captured Matamoras. Unable to succeed nst 

the Imperialists, Cortinas united with the Federals and took| is unknown, or is kept back. But it is with the results we 

Brownsville, Mexicans hoisted the Stars and Stripes,| have mainly to deal. The defeat seems to have been a definite 

jw yp penn er ar one a good deal safer than under} one for the Southerners left their wounded in the 

. hands of the victors, and the pursuit, which was 

continued on Tuesday and Wednesday, added rapidly 

Pun ALBION, to the long list of prisoners taken from them. The sta- 

tistics may be thus set down. The South had three or four 

General officers- killed and two or three wounded, its rank 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1864. | ana file under the two heads being six hundred and three 

~~ | thousand respectively, while not less than four thousand pri- 

Soners over and above the wounded fell into the victors’ 

hands, together with five pieces of artillery and fifteen battle 

flags.. These are Northern estimates, it is true; and there is 

more than usual inducement just now for unscrupulous tele- 

grammists and despatch writers to exaggerate for electioneer- 

ing purposes, Still, the same special war-correspondent, 


The European Budget. 

The mails by the Liverpool steamer of the 10th inst. are 
not charged with matter of striking interest—At home, the 
lull in politics continues; and the aged but indefatigable 
Premier is the only member of the Cabinet, whose tongue has 


been unloosed in public. The occasion was the ceremony— terms—when his health was proposed, by the chairman, Dr 
now so common—of unveiling a statue, The place was| whose figures we have mainly quoted, gives “not less than| Tupper, Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia—he repeated 
Hereford ; the subject, to whom honour was paid, was the| four thousand” as his approximation to the Federal losses. |his assurance that “the Crown and Government of England 
late Bir George Cornewall Lewis. Extracts from Lord| General Russell, a highly-esteemed Union officer, was killed, | have but one objectin view, namely to give effect to whatever 
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plan you may select for promoting the interests of H. M. sub- 
jects here.” Could language be more plain? Again, Sir 
Richard MacDonnell used these words: “ Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, equally with yourselves, is desirous that you should 
pave unity of connexion in matters in which you have already 
unity of in ”—Mr.Cartier was the first speaker among the 

His position as regards the French inhabitants of 
Lower Canada would make him cautious, if he foresaw that 
their dislike to the scheme could seriously impede it; yet he 
spoke in approval, with no semblance of reserve. We know 
not indeed what warrant he had for intimating that the Con- 
federation, so soon as established, would be made a Vice- 
Royalty, the government being administered by a Prince of the 
Blood ; but more unlikely things have happened.—Mr. Brown, 
of the Toronto Globe, happily repudiated the idea that the 
Canadians had come down to the Lower Provinces, in order 
tosettle their own embarrassments, and was earnest and urgent 
on behalf of the Union. He concluded by declaring that “ the 
question has been discussed with the greatest harmony and 
concord, and we have come unanimously to the conclusion 
that, if a union can be effected without injury to the local in- 
terests of the Provinces, it must be effected.”—Mr. Tilley, re- 
presenting New Brunswick, enlarged upon his experience of 
the vexatious annoyances that attend all intercolonial nego- 
tistions, the result of diverse currencies and diverse revenue 
tariffs—Colonel Gray, of Prince Edward Island, was hopeful 
on the theme of military defence.—Mr. J. A. Macdonald made 
a point, in saying that for twenty long years he had been 
dragging himself through the dreary waste of Colonial poli- 
tics, but only now could see before him an object worthy of 
ambition, in becoming the subject of a great British American 
nation. He paid also, in passing, a high tribute to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, remarking only that, being hu- 
man, it was not absolutely perfect; and intimating that its 
errors might be avoided.—Mr. Galt, the Canadian Finance 
Minister, was, as became him, practical in his views. 

Another Conference will take place, we believe, at Quebec, 
in the course of the coming month. We shall then learn 
whether a dozen or two of able men, having the same object 
in view, cannot smooth away impediments which only appear 
insuperable so long as they are regarded from a distance. 


The Yellow Fever at Bermuda. 

By way of Halifax, N. 8., we have accounts from 8&t. 
George’s, dated the 10th inst., and are truly glad to learn by 
them that some abatement in the terrible scourge above-named 
is reported. This may perhaps be from lack of victims, for 
there is no reason to doubt that the visitation has been lament- 
ably severe. We are not indeed furnished with any official 
record of the dead and the stricken down ; but its gravity may 
be inferred from an allusion in print to seventy deaths, at one 
period, per week in the military hospitals, and from the fact 
that two hundred and fifty men of the 2nd Regiment, fifty 
marines, and thirty seamen from H. M. ships of war—all in- 
valids—arrived at Halifax last week, in the steam frigate 
Galatea, from the sorely afflicted Island. 

So soon as the outbreak of the disease in its virulent form 
was made known in the British North American Provinces, 
several military officers were detached from the Army and 
promptly sent down to Bermuda, as professional aids. The 
propriety of hurrying unacclimated persons into an infected 
place is, we observe, questioned in some quarters; but we 
have no doubt that the services of these gentlemen would 
have been volunteered, if they had not been commanded. It 
is painful to add that the little group has paid the penalty that 
might have been feared. Not all, who went forth to heal, will 
return to their ordinary sphere of duties. 








Good News from New Zealand, 

The Liverpool mail of the 10th inst. brings intelligence vid 
Melbourne, dated July the 26th. The Maoris, it appears, were 
defeated by the British troops on the 25th of the preceding 
month, losing two hundred of their men, and among them the 
‘Chief who commanded at the Gate Pah, on the 27th of April 
last, when our countrymen suffered so severely. 

These tidings would be sufficiently welcome; but the San 
Francisco telegraph—not addicted to magnifying English suc- 
cesses—transmitted hither, on Tuesday last, advices much 
more important and much more gratifying. By these it is an- 
nounced, under date of July 3 from the scene of action, that 
the war is virtually closed. Her Majesty’s forces had gained 
a signal victory, a few days previously; and the leaders of the 
insurgents were yielding unconditionally. The announce- 
ment is all the more acceptable, hecause we had been led to 
‘believe that General Cameron was on the point of going into 
"winter quarters, and so leaving the issue to the chances of 
another campaign. The winter at the antipodes, be it borne 
im mind, corresponds with our summer season. 





An Imbroglio on the Mexican Frontier. 

All sorts of odd paragraphs salute one in the’newspapers, 
‘:oncerning the state of things in the neighbouring empire. But; 
' Of all oddities, we have heard of none that can equal the queer 
: military scrimmage that is reported to have taken place re- 
( ntly on the Rio Grande river. It was an affair in which, 
1 mder various circumstances, four distinct bodies of troops 
1 pok part. The accounts remind one of: “Hands across, 
( Jown the middle, up again, and pousette ;” or it might be'said 
t hat French Imperialists, Mexican Republicans, Northern 
] Federals, and Southern Confederates, were engaged for some 
1 yours in an intermingled ohassé croisé. The particulars are 
D watly epitomised in a few lines, copied above from a Cana- 
@ lan contemporary ; but we despair of crowding, into the brief 
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space at our disposal, all the international complications to 
which the affair may give ‘rise—if it ever occurred as re- 
For the rest, the Imperial cause appears to flourish, 
withstanding all the N. Y. Herald’s vapouring about the sub- 
lime nationality of the natives. Mr. Masseras, of the Courrier 
des Etats Unis, who is now in the city of Mexico, cites, in one 
of his recent letters, an amusing instance of the patriotic zeal 
that prevails. He gives, chapter and verse, an official docu- 
ment, transmitted by the military commandant of a district to 
his superior officer. It is pithy enough for quotation, and 
runs thus: “ Conformably to the order of your Excellency, I 
send to-day to head-qnarters, in chains, ten couples of Volun- 
teers who are disposed to aid the cause of Liberty. I do not 
send any more, for want of chains. Lieutenant Trujillo, 
who escorts them, has orders to fire upon them if they try to 
escape.” This precious document is countersigned, “ Liberty. 
and Reform. Cosala, June 2, 1864.” The reader will not fail 
to laugh; but he will agree with us that comment is needless. 
With this in view, even a Mexican Republican dinner at Del- 


monico’s sounds like a farce. 
dl a 
PAuste. 


After a'brief but brilliant season, the German Opera closes to- 
dey, with ‘‘ Robert-le-Diable’’ given at a Matinée, “Faust” and 
“Robert” have been the chief attractions, Flotow’s ‘“‘ Martha” 
not drawing a good house. Herr Formes, who has appeared as 
Bertram and as Plunkett, still retains so much of his fine voice as 
was left him six years ago; but his dramatic skill and force render 
him always an acceptable artist. 

On Monday week, we return to the regular season of the Ital- 
ians, under the experienced Max Maretzek. His prime donne, his 


the town will turn out in force to support his enterprize. 





Drama. is 

It sometimes happens, on the stage as in literature and journal- 
ism, that one of the unlucky vices is singled out and suddenly 
beset by a number of moral forces, under the flagellation of which 
it is simply pulverized. The spectacle is extremely edifying; nor 
does it materially lessen our gratification at the discomiture of 
the enemy to reflect that the moral forces are often exceedingly 
queer. Thus, at the present moment, when the vice of Deceit is 
receiving so many sturdy dramatic thwacks, we are quite as well 
satisfied with Mr. Dion Bovcicault, in the capacity of moral pul- 
verizer, a8 we should be with even the Reverend Doctor Tyng. 
In fact Mr. Boucicault is rather more brilliant than usual, in this 
attitude. The black gown hangs very gracefully upon his grace- 
ful Hibernian form. The lustre of majestic virtue makes a 
very pleasing illumination in his Vampirical, not to say 
empirical countenance. And sin vanishes before him like chaff 
before Zolus, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


Infhis “comic drama” entitled “The Fox Chase”—~with which 
Mr. Wallack opened his theatre, for the new season, on last 
Monday evening—that form of deceit, which is known as Hypo- 
crisy, is very severely punished. The embodiment of it is a Mr. 
Twining, alias Silas Croaker, a hypocrite of the order of Aminidab 
Sleek. This person is the Fox, and this fox is chased through five 
acts, and brought to earth at last—to the satisfaction of all right- 
minded spectators, Therein you see the leading idea of the play, 
and the relevancy of its title. But the severity of virtue is not 
mollified by the sacrifice of merely a single victim. Her satirical 
glances scorch and shrivel up two other offences as well. 
One of tkese is the cant about woman’s rights: the 
other is heavy society’s ridiculous pretension of contempt 
for the stage and the players. These are exemplified ina Miss 
Athenia Crediter, a strong-minded female, and a Mr. St. Leger, a 
purse-proud banker. Both receive a merited and fervent rebuke. 
And then the curtain falls, over wrong discomfited and right 
maintained, and a happy close to the little sentimental troubles 
that are grafted upon the plot. 

The texture of this play is so various that one cannot properly 
describe it by a single word. The play-bill calls it ‘“‘a comic 
drama,” and that, no doubt, is the descriptive phrase most appli- 
cable to a medigy of melo-drama, comedy, and farce. In these 
days, the severe distinctions in stage literature, that were marked 
by earlier and more thorough writers, have been, in great mea- 
sure, discarded ; and no playwright has been more indifferent to 
them than Mr. Boucicault. His plays, therefore, serve a merely 
temporary theatrical purpose, and then become useless. The 
present piece—first played years ago, at Burton’s Theatre, in 
Chambers Street—could not have been now revived, had it not 
been considerably re-worked: and even now it is inappropriate 
to the passing hour. Thus it possesses neither permanent value 
nor especially pointed local significance, Its rebuke of hypocrisy 
is not novel ; itssatire on the woman’s rights movement is now su- 
perfiuous; whilst its hits at a snobbishness, which undervalues the 
members of the theatrical profession, are blows delivered against 
the wind. A comic drama, however,. it is; since it abounds in 
ludicrous incidents: and as a comic drama it is pleasing, seen for 
the first time. I cannot jfancy any person of taste and culture 
wishing to see it twice. 

Mr. Wallack has produced it with all that careful and tasteful 
attention to details of scenery and appointment for which he 
is remarkable among managers. The moonlight scene, in act 
fifth, is really beautiful.. The parts, too, have been wisely cast, 
and generally, well acted. 

I should say that the revision of the piece took place in Lon- 
don, and that Messrs. Buckstone and Webster had a hand in it. 
The scene was originally laid in the United States. It is now laid 
in England, where, for aught I know, the reigniof electro-biology, 
and mesmerism, and spiritualism, and woman’s rights doctrines, 
and other isms, which have afflicted this country, may have been 
recently established. In that case an audience of Britons bold 
might be edified by ‘‘ The Fox Chase.” 

I do not analyze the plot of the piece, because that would be 
wasting time and space. Perhaps it is wasting time and space, 





|apyway, to write about the theatres at all. I should certainly 
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tenors, his whose force in fact, have arrived intown. We trust}, 
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think so, if the doctrine ennounced in the tag to this play were 
understood to be the accepted basis of the acted drama. That 
doctrine—for the versified expression of which, at the end of Mr. 
Boucicault’s comic drama, mankind 1s indebted to the mighty- 
intellects of Messrs. Buckstone and Webster—is that the chier 
aim of the dramatist shouid be to amuse, and that success con 
sists in the applause of an audience. This idea is part of a false 
and mean and loathsome philosophy, which—preached and prac- 
ticed in all the utilitarian walks of life—has done more than any 
other single influence to vitiate youth and demoralize civilization 
It is the philosophy of worldly success. One expects to hear it, 
in the society of the ignorant, in Wall Street, and in other cess- 
pools of stagnant respectability. But to hear it announced from the 
stage of the first theatre in the land is to be shocked and dis- 
gusted. One-would almost as soon expect a poem by Tennyson, 
in praise of the attributes of Samuel Pecksniff, Esq. 

The language of the play is terse and clear. [I believe that it 
contains but a single “‘damn”—which fact marks a striking vic- 
tory for good taste. 

The acting, as I said, is generally good. Mr. Lester Wallack, in 
the farce part of Jom Waddy, blends, with skilb that is all his 
own, sentiment, and comicality, and negligent elegance. Mr. 
Gilbert, as Twining, is as sleek, sanctimonious, and impious, as 
any hypocrite that ever was. Mr. Mark Smith, as Mr. St. Leger, 
seems to have emerged from a Fifth Avenue drawing-room, in all 
the pomp of Mammon and self-righteousness. Miss Fanny Mo- 
rant, as the strong-minded biologist, realizes a forcible if not a 
pleasant caricature of that monstrosity. Mr. Young, as the detec - 
tive officer, Link, is—as ever—careful, truthful, and humorous. 
Mr. Fisher makes as much as possible of the part of Mordant, the 
peculiarly sensitive tragedian ; while Miss Henriques is quiet and 
pleasing, in the showy but unsubstantial part of Mrs. Reckless. 
Of the acting in the minor parts nothing need be said.—‘* The Fox 
Chase’’ should be seen at least once. It probably will have but a 
short run. 

But deceit has received its whipping at the Olympic, as well as 
at Wallack’s. The particular form of deceit that is there rebuked, 
however, is comparatively innocent. It is indicated in the title 
of the play, ‘* Finesse,”” which was duly produced on Monday, 
and has been played every evening since- The English critie, to 
whom I referred last week, was right as to this piece. It is, sub- 
stantially, a farce, though it is, asit were, flecked with sun spots 
of comedy and silver tears of pathos. Its plot is interesting, and 
is neatly developped, and it is brim full of comic incidents. More- 
over it contains some extremely delicate portraiture of character, 
and a charming vein of quiet humour. Its language too, while 
alway appropriate, is particularly smooth and elegant. Though o 
composite work, therefore, and therein defective as’ to art, it is 
very clever, and is éxceedingly creditable to the talents of its au- 
thor, the Countess of Gifford. The play-bill calls it a comedy: 
but a comedy, properly speaking, is a picture of manners, deli- 
cately exaggerated for the purpose of dramatic representation, and 
made entertaining by amusing incident and sprightly dialogue; 
whereas “ Finesse’? is the dramatic embodiment of an altogether 
improbable story, in which most of the characters and incidents 
are broadly exaggerated, toattain the effect of laughable absurdity. 
Yet not all are thus. The Baron and Dr. Bertrand and Jules are na- 
turally and consistently portrayed, and the circumstances that sur- 
round the Doctor and his son appeal very strongly to every sensi- 
tive heart. Thus nature and real life blend with comic extraya- 
gance to make up an eccentric but very pleasing play. Like ‘‘ the 
Fox Chase,” ‘it may be flimsy; but,'unlike that ephemeral eccen- 
tricity, it possesses genuine qualities, independent of time and 
place and popular sensations, that will ‘always insure it a good de- 
gree of esteem with the judicious portion of the public. 

In London, “ Finesse’ was not, I believe, brilliantly successful 
with the audiences at the Princess’s Theatre. It was done there in 
three acts. Here it is done in two—which isnot an improvement 
on the author’s plan. A song anda dance are also introduced— 
the former by Miss Louisa Myers, a young actress, in what is 
called the chambermaid line, who evinces vivacity, and some little 
talent, but who overdresses the part of Bobbin, and makes it 
altogether too conspicuous. She is new at this theatre, as also 
are Mrs, Gilbert and Miss Couran, ladies who do not appear to 
possess an extraordinary wealth of anything except wardrobe. 
Their acting requires nocomment. Indeed the general acting of 
the piece is not noticeably good. Mr. Selwyn’s personation of Dr. 
Bertrand, however, «and Mr. Stoddart’s personation of Baron 
Freitenhorsen, are excepted from this judgment, as entitled to 
hearty praise, for their fidelity to nature, and their delicate expres. 
sion of pathos and humour. 

“ Finesse” gives place to the new dramatization of Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 

At the’ other theatres, if folly has not been rebuked it has, at 
least, been illustrated. Mr. Forrest has played Richelieu, at 
Niblo’s; Mr. Clarke has confined himself to De Boots, and Toodles, 
at the Winter Garden; and Mr. Owens, at the Broadway, has de- 
lighted his admirers as Butterby, and Solon'Shingle. 

' There.is no more to be said by 
—_—_@———_—_—__. 
CRICKET. 
Philadelphia and St. George, of New York, 


This promised match was payee on Wedneeday and Thursday, 
at the St. George’s Club ground at Hoboken, and resalted in an 
easy victory for the sons of the Saint. The score for them was, on 
the first innings 105; on the second 84. The Philadelphians notched 
only 29 at the start; but tallied 71 at their renewed at- 
tempt.—Their best score was from the bat of Mr. G@. M. New- 
hall, which was ft for 28, on the second day. The same 
gentleman showed himself also to be by far the best bowler on his 
side, the wickets of St. George that fell before him being respec- 
tively 8 and 5.—In the ranks of our own local friends, the — 
did not range very high. We note, in the first innings, set 
down to Mr. Bainbridge ; 20 to Mr. Torrance: 14 to Mr. ord, not 
out; in the second, 14 to Mr. P. Robinson; 18 to Harry Wright; 
and 17 to Mr. J. W. Gordon. In the bowling, Mr. Kendall holds the 
firat place, 10 Philadelphian wickets in all having been spoilt by his 
balls, against Harry Wright’s 8.— We wish we could find room for 
the ¢ and ‘ overs’’ and all the other technicalities of the 
noble though recondite e, 80 interesting to cricketers, 80 un- 
in ble to the outside barbarians; but you can’t makea pint 
bottle hold a quart. . 


SHacts and Harncies. 


Messrs. Fowler and Wells have sent usa newly cast Phre- 


ological bust, ma) out acco’ to the latest dogmas of 
the science. will be useful to ta. The Prince 


MERCUTIO. 























long been the practice 
The 4 Dr. Mansfield, of Largs, 
to the Free Church of Scotland. It 
circles that the Prince of Wales will become a 
harriers, aud George TIL took delight in the staghounda. ~~ 
au rge too t e ounds.——— 
A new cath edral, calculated to cost £20,000, is to be erected 
in Tasmania. Lord Lyons is in Canada. 
Mr. Thomas du Boulay, of Sandgate, near Deal, published in 
April last, a pamphlet entitled the “ Summer of 1864,” in which 














he predicted that the then summer would be 
‘still, aan, § , yet not productive.” accuracy of his 
predictions, in some respects,has given him a decided notoriety. 





Mr. W. Gillespy (says a Montreal contemporary) an- 
nounces his ent from the proprietorship of the Hamilton, 
W., , with which he has been connected for seven- 
teen years. The paper has been purchased by the Messrs. 
White, of the Peterboro’ Review, and the editorial management 
will be assumed by Mr. Thomas White, an experienced and 
talented journalist, known to the readers of the Spectator as 
its Parliamentary correspondent at Quebec. The Earl 
of Morley, whose death we reported last week, was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B. A. in 1830; 
he was appointed colonel of the South Devon Militia in 1845, 
and was for some years a lord in waiting to the Queen. He 
is succeeded in his title by his son Albert Ed » Viscount 
Boringdon, born in 1848.—_————Sir Alexander Bannerman, 
on retiring from the Governorship of Newfoundland, has 
me home by way of Halifax, with his family. ‘With 
month bogan a new series of the Toronto Latch-key, 
copies of w little paper have been received at 
this office. The Latch-key opens a pleasant way to informa- 
mation on local affairs, and is, we dare say, a usefal paper. 
“ You're a nuisance, I’ll commit you,” said an offend- 
ed Judge, to a noleg person in Court. “ You've no right to 
commit a nuisance’ said the offender. The Brazilian 
Legislature has passed a resolution, authorizing the Govern- 
ment to open the river Amazon to the navigation of friendly 
nations, with which treaties have been made. The 
health of the Duke of Newcastle is slowly improving ——— 
An equivocal invitation was thus expressed : “ I hope, my friend, 
if ever you come within five miles of my house again, you 
will stay there all night.” —Late advices from Caprera 
mention that Garibaldi’s health is poor, He cannot walk 
without crutches. Stuart finds a new champion 
in M. Weissner, Professor of History at the College of Bt. 
Louis le Grand, Paris. Hehas published a book, to prove that 
she was all excellence. There are ten railways in India, 
but not all of them are yet = The total length of line 
687 Scotsman, 


























now open to traffic is 2 miles. The 

Edinburgh journal, is now printed on paper made from five- 
sixths grass and one-sixth rags or cotton waste.— There 
is a vast difference between reputation and popularity. Lord 
Bacon says “ the best temper of minds desireth good name 
and true honour ; the lighter, popularity and applause.” 
Lapland is for sale. It has been suggested that the 
British Government purchase it, for a settlement. It 
would furnish but cold comfort for criminals————lIt is 
stated that hats were first made in England, in 1510, by 
Spanish hatters. Previous to that time woollen caps were 
worn by both men and women. The world is kind to 
talent, but it seldom knows what to make of genius, 
Mr. Punch records that “ there will be, in the course of a few 
days, a great meeting of all Royal Academicians at Sir Edwin 
Lan 's residence, where, in his own studio, the distin- 
guished artist has sportingly undertaken to draw a badger.” 
Religious fanaticism in reference to politics is no un- 
common enormity. We notice, in a Portland paper, that it 




















was recently exemplified by a Rev. Mr. Hart, a Baptist 
clergyman, of Rockland, e. This reverend person is 


reported to have lifted his eyes towhrds Heaven, an Hg oo 
that he who voted the Democratic ticket might have his arm 
withered.” ‘Numerous one-legged dancers have appeared 
at Vienna, inspired to emulation by the recent success of 
Donato. But it appears, naturally enough, that dancing on 
one leg has ceased to be attractive there. ‘Miss Harriet 
Hosmer’s “ Zenobia” is to be exhivited in Boston. This work, 
it will be remembered, attracted much attention at the last 
World’s Fair————-A_ new mineral spring has been discov- 
ered at Chatham, Canada West. Its waters resemble those of 
the celebrated mineral spring at St. Catherine’s. It is 
stated that the tobacco crop will be very abundant this year, 
in Missouri, though the oS of fine kinds will be less 
than it was last year. The valley of the Connecticut also 
ace finely this season. Lord Mansfield is reported to 
ve said that he had no objection to that popularity, which 
followed him, but was not ambitious of that, which he was 
obliged to follow. Experiments in cotton-grow 
have been v successful in Morocco, ——-———— 
new German Theatre has been opened in the Bowery. It 
‘was much needed—the old Stadt being a very dangerous 
house, in case of fire. Trollope sensibly remarks that 
the man, who goes about proclaiming himself to be miserable, 
will be not only miserable but contemptible also. 
A nice religious m was made by an old lady, who 
kept a candy store, from which she would sell onl. 
mints on Sunday, as she said, “they carries ’em to 
church and eats em, and that keeps em awake to hear the 
sermon.” ‘We read that a mercantile house in Bir- 
England, does'a 


mingham, 
and sale of idols, to ho worshi 
funoes ss gt. Thue connivance with Wdolatry i 
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by per- 
Thus a Mr, Stud- 
tly delivered at a college commencement, 
the Americans allow “copperhead” ideas 

with damnation, from the 





The admirers of Mr. 
falsome praise bestowed upon that 
OC. Bennett. This has contributed 
, in which he of Tennyson 
of Dante, Chaucer, Homer, and - 
. Punch records that Alexandre Dumas is 
writing a book called “Essence of ” “ What a sub- 
ject,” exclaims the satirist, “ for a and a French 
novelist! He must have made some strange mistake, and 
fancied on is some kind of perfume, sold on the 
Boulevards. Tell him, ey A monument to 
the memory of John Clare, the Northam sondhize. post, has 
been erected in Helpstone churchyard. mplete editions of 
cluding many unpublished poems, are 
announced by two London publishing houses. Some of his 
verses were printed, forthe first time, in the Aldion. 
We noted two weeks ago the 
that Poe translated his poem of “ The Raven” from a Persian 
rs) The charge is now revived against him, that he 
borrowed. the leading idea from one of the “ Noctes Ambro- 
siane,” and certain peculiarities of the metre from Mrs. 
Browning’s poem of “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” 
——————_@——_—_—— 


Tue Apert Memorimat at PertTu.—The statue was 
executed by Mr. Brodie, of Edinburgh. The material is Red- 
hall freeftone. The fi is 9ft.in height, and the robe is 
that worn by the Prince when attired as a knight of the 
Ancient Order of the Thistle; the dress is the doublet and 
trunk-hose of the old Scottish court; and the figure bears not 
only the insignia of the Scottish, but also of the great English, 
order of knighthood, the garter being worn below the left 
knee. The right hand rests on a square column or pedestal, 
and holds an open scroll, on which the outlines of the Exhibi- 
tion building of 1851 may be traced. The figure is set upon 

3 ft. high, making the whole height 22 ft. 














Obituary. 


Tue Dvuxe or CLEVELAND.—The Duke of Cleveland died 
at Raby Castle, in the county of Durham, on the 6th inst. 
The deceased (as Lord William Powlett) succeeded to the 
dukedom little more than five months ago; he was in the 
78rd year of his Lg The title descends to his brother, Lord 
Harry G. Vane, M. P. for Hastings, formerly Secretary of Le- 
— at the Court of Sweden, and, by his elevation to the 

pper House, a vacancy in the representation of Hastings oc- 
curs. The deceased nobleman was principally known as e 
supporter of the Turf, and runner of race-horses. 


Sir H. L. Yea.—Sir Henry Lacy Yea, Bart., of Pyrland 
Hall, Somersetshire, died on the 31st of August, at the age of 
66. The deceased baronet was the Jast of his name; with him 
the title becomes extinct, as he died unmarried. The family of 
Yea was formerly known some centuries ago as De la Yea. 
The deceased baronet’s elder brother, the late Sir W. W. Yea, 
had two sons, one of whom died in 1855, from an accident 
while shooting ; the other will be well remembered as Lieut.- 
Col. Yea, of the 7th Fusiliers, who was killed in the Crimea. , 


Sm CuaRLes KniguTiey, Bart.—Sir Charles Knightley 
died on the 30th ult., at Fawsley hall, near Daventry, in his 
83rd year. “ He succeeded his uncle, the Rev. Sir J. Knightley, 
in 1812, the first baronet, who was created in 1798, with re- 
mainder in default of male issue to the heirs male of his de- 
ceased brother Charles. He was educated at Rugby and 
Oxford. Sir Charles contested the southern division of 
Northamptonshire in 1831, and from 1834 to 1852 sat for that 
division of the —™ the House of Commons.. Since his 
retirement from Parliament he chiefly devoted his leisure to 
agricultural improvements and the welfare and comfort of his 
tenantry. No man was more respected in the county than 
the late baronet. He is succeeded by his eldest son, now Sir 
Reginald Knightley, M. P. for Northamptonshire. 


Sm Jonn Ratouirr, Kr.—Sir John Ratcliff died at his re- 
sidence, Wyddrington, Edgbaston, Birmingham, on the ist 
inst. He was mayor of Birmingham three times consecutively, 
and on the onan of the Queen’s visit to open Aston Park 
he received the honour of knighthood. He was for many 
years engaged in trade in the town, and had realized a large 
fortune. 

A Farrurvu. Mrxister.—Dr. Marsh, rector of Beddington, 
Surrey, died on the 28th ult. He entered his ninetieth year 
on the 20th of July last, in full possession of his mental powers, 
and on the last day of his life he closed his ministry with the 
following testimony, written with trembling hand, when no 
longer able to speak : “ Tell the cl to preath Christ, to live 
Christ, to serve Christ, and they joy and praise in eter- 
nity.” During the sixty-six years which elapsed since his or- 
dination, Dr. ftarsh rformed the duties of his sacred calling 
with a zeal, duutalons, and love which won for him the 
reverent affection of all who knew him. 


Pere Enrantin.—Pére Enfantin, the successor of St. 
Simon and the chief a 


very , tho 

ledge and unquestionable ability enbes him generally to find 
remunerating employment. For several years prior to his 
death, he an 3) tment on the Lyons and Mediterran- 

ean Rail-road, in which he amassed a considerable fortune. 
Ca Yonge Jones, late Staff Officers of Pensioners, Derby. 
—In Merlin ven, Wotton-under-Edge, Albert ‘afomee late ” 
the 13th » ene ae Portsmouth, Capt. Hollway, 2lst 
Lewis Wood, R. N.—In London, 
» of Btobs and Wells, Roxburgh- 


, made by a Mr. Lang, | Asst-S8 








shire, N. B.—At Poona, Lt. W. H. Gore, H. M.’s 88d (Duke 
ellington’s) Regt.—At Gravesend, Ly es Gillespie, - 
no te ed, late Fort Major at St. John’s, Newfoundland’ 
Bougi Algerie, Col Jas, Buchanan, Be Me Leste Feet 
as. —, 
Colonel of the 3rd Buffs.—Vice-A’ the Hon. Thomas Boe? 
son of the late, and brother of the as Lord_ Wynford.—; 
West Brompton, t. J. Lindsey, R. N.—In London, Henry 
Bruce, Esq., one of H. M.’s Commrs. under the British Guiana 
Immigration Loan Ordinance.—At Woodbay, Berks, Capt. G. 
Broun, R. N.—At Christch Hants, Admiral W. C. Popham, 
eldest son of the late Admiral Home Popham.—At Floren, 
the Baron d’Hautecourt, a writer, who has publish 
several excellert novels.—At the Island of Orleans, Quebec, En- 
sign Fitzgerald, 25th Regt. 


Appotutments. 


G. Poyntz M’Kenzie, Eeq., to be a Member of the ti 
Council of Trinidad.—John argnees, Esq., to be a Member ~ 
ru 





the Legislative Council of New Brunswick. 
Arup. 
Col. the Hon. H. H. Manvers Percy, V. C., late of the Gre- 
nadier Guards, has assumed command of the troops at Col- 


chester, v. Major-Gen. Grey, gone to China.—Col. Parke, late 
of the School of Musketry at Fleetwood, and Lt.-Col. Conol- 
ly, V. C., of the Coldstream Guards, are likely to be associated 
with the Ordnance Select Committee in settling the question 
of the best means of converting the Enfield rifles into breach- 
loaders.——Col. Parke will prey be succeeded at Fleetwood 
by |Col. Haliday, late of the 36th in 8. W. Hall, 

ter tof hee mamma is appointed Superintendent 

aD 4 


my My 30.—60th Ft, Ens Hon bp Abercromby 
er‘ dec; Ens Finch, 58rd, to be Ens.—68rd, Staif 
arg O’ Lo in to be Asst-Surg, v McGowan, whose transf 
has been canc. . §—Gren Gds, Ens and Lt Lautour to be 
Lt and Capt, v Jarrett, who ret ; H Godfrey Thornton to be Ens 
end Lt.—16th Ft, E A Free to be Ens v Acklom, transf to 88th; 
Gent Cadet L F Heath to be Ens, v Free, transf to 101st.—100th, 
Manfred J Sawyer to be Ens vSmee, transf to. 56th, 


War OrrFt 
to be Lt, v M' 





Navy. 


THE Royal SOVEREIGN IN A SWELL.—On Tuesday morning 
steam was got up in two boilers, the anchor weighed, and the 
al steamed about the bay between Portland Roads 
and Weymouth, her crew being exercised in bringing the ship 
to anchor and weighing again under different circumstances. 
During Tuesday night it blew very heavy from about §.W., 
and continued to do so throughout the following day. On 
Wednesday morning steam was got up in four boilers, two- 
thirds power, and the ship was taken outside, and off the Race 
made a good eight knots against a strong wind and a heavy 
head sea. Capt. Osborn then took the ship into 
the Race, and when fairly in the midst of the roughest water 
put her broadside to it and let her roll and tumble about as 
she pleased in order to test her turrets in as conclusive a man- 
ner as possible. The vessel rolled quickly 11 degrees to lee- 
ward and 10 degrees to windward, and under these circum- 
stances the turrets and guns were manned, and the former 
revolved and the latter run in and out as would have been the 
case in action with an enemy in the same position and under 
the same conditions. It was found that the turrets were per- 
fectly manageable, and the guns could be handled with the 
same ease asin smooth water, excepting, of course, that a 
little more care was required from the men in working them. 
The ship being still kept in her rolling position the guns in 
the turrets were next trained nearly fore and aft, the winch 
handles let go and breaks slacked up, and turrets and guns 
left to themselves, the ship rolling in an arc of 21 degrees. As 
however, ev ig remained immoveable, and it was found 
that the men could take hold of the wench handles and set 
the turret revolving, or leave them as they pleased, without 
— any check upon the turret’s movement, this was 
deemed both by Capt. Osborn and Capt. Coles quite sufficient- 
ly conclusive of the turrets’ steadiness and working under as 
almost unfavourable conditions as could be met with, except 
in a gale of wind. The guns were secured, and the Sovereign 
returned to her anchorage in Portland Roads, where, as she 
lies at anchor, she has the look of a monster g unboat, and as a 
neem simply has she been handled by Capt. Osborn since 
eaving Portsmouth harbour. In steaming through the Solent 
on Saturday the Royal Sovereign’s steering gear from the pilot- 
house forward answered admirably, and the vessel answered 
every movement of her rudder as quickly as a wheery could 
have done.— Times, September 2. . 

Tue New Navat Ensiens.—The white or St. George’s 
ensign was on Thursday, the 1st inst., hoisted by H. M.’s ships 
at Portsmouth, as the ensign for the future of the Royal N ~¥ 
Rear-Adm. Elliot, Superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard, 
and acting Commander-in-Chief Adm. Sir M. Seymour, at the 
Channel Islands, changed their flag from red to the St. 
George’s Cross, which will in future be the only flag flown by 
an admiral, according to his rank of admiral, vice, or rear, at 
main, fore, or mizen. The blue ensign is now given by the 
Admiralty to ships manned and officered, or partially so, by 
the Royal Naval rve, and to ships in the service of public 
departments. The red ensign remains the flag of the ordinary 
mercantile service. ' 

W. H. Russell, in his Army and Navy Gazette, s of Ad- 
miral Farragut as “ one of the most daring, original, and gallant 
Sy ag eed trod a ee Aurora, 35, Capt. Sir 

, intock, accompanied the ang a, carrying 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, from Dundee to Copen- 
hagen.—tThe Hornet, 17, has arrived at Portsmouth, from 
the East Indies ——The Bristol, 39, is at Sheerness, to take the 
place of the Arethusa, 35, in the first division of the steam- 
reserve, the latter frigate being intended for the pendant. 
Her armament is to consist partly of the 100-pounder smooth- 
bore guns, the 110-pounder } com: Hal and the old naval 68- 

under.— We t to hear of the death of Lieut. Bedford, 
of the Rattlesnake, It will be remembered that Mr. Bed- 
ford proceeded up the in the Investigator on her last 
trip up to King ba’s dominions, on the Coast of Africa, 
and volunteered to remain for 12 months——The Duke of 
Somerset, probably accompanied by the Controller of the 
Navy, and Rear-Adml. the Hon. J. R. Drummond, was to 
leave London for Malta, 014 Marseilles, about the 10th inst. 
The , Admiralty Lz, is to meet the Lords of 
the Admiralty oat 3 and carry them 
thence to Malta.— Lieut. the Hon. F’. W. Charteris is promot- 
ed to be a Commander.——The Bulldog, 6, in ag mf with 
Be Daves, one of the new gunboats for- the W.1 and 
North 





can station, arrived at Bermuda from England 
on the 10th inst. 
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and other Confederate naval officers, and was some time since 
published in London. It is now reprinted here, by Mr. G. W. 
Carleton, in one compact volume, illustrated with a portrait 
of Captain Semmes. The portrait does not inspire admiration, 
nor does the book arouse our interest. Yet we doubt not the 
narrative will find numerous readers. For ourselves, we are 
tired of the subject. No degree of whitewashing will make 
Captain{Semmes a hero, nor dignify the cruise of the Alabama, 
—The literary merit of this work is not considerable. 
SO ne 


THE PASSENGER AIR-TUBE. 



























































































New Publications. 


If a selection of poems be well made, it is ever welcome. 
One never tires of old favourites im literature. Nor is that 
ever a vain labour, which seeks to extend public knowledge 
of the poetry of our language. Hence we are glad to record 
that a new selection of poems has been added to the numerous 
similar volumes already in circulation. It is called Golden 
Leaves from the British Poets, “ collected” —“ gathered” would 
have been a more appropriate word—by Professor John 
‘W. 8. Hows, and published by Mr. J. G. Gregory, of 
this city. The title of the yolume is very felicitous, and its 
contents amply justify its title, The selections have been| 0% Saturday the Orystal Palace grounds (at Sydenham) 
made, with good taste, from the works of ninety poets, | series of trial trips on the model Pneumatic 
beginning with Shakspeare, and ending with Adelaide 
Ann Proctor. The design of the editor, as stated in his 
modest preface, was to collect those specimens of British 
poetry, and those only, which, by common consent, have 
become, as it were, household words. This design he has, 
in great measure, accomplished. It is true that one occasion- 
ally encounters, in the collection, a poem that is merely 
recondite ; or misses from it a familiar and cherished favour. 
ite: .but no reasonable reader and student of the poets expects 
to be entirely satisfied with any compilation of verse that he 
does not make for himself. So great is the variety of taste in 
poetry! Such a reader, however, will find, in the “Golden 
Leaves” now gathered, many old friends and much 
genuine pleasure. The book will also instruct and 
please miscellaneous readers, whose acquaintance with 
British poetry may chance to be limited and to need 
improvement. It is, moreover, an elegant volume, in point of 
type, paper, and binding; and is thus well adapted to figure 
among the gift books of the approaching Christmas season. 
We need not be at the trouble of pointing out what poems we 
would have excluded, and what ones we would have intro- 
duced, had it been our task to edit such a collection as this: 
but we cannot dismiss the Golden Leaves without a word of 
regret that no selection appears among them, from the works 
of Matthew Arnold. He is certainly as well known as 
Dobell, Buchanan, Trench, and Miss Proctor, who are repre- 
sented ; and there are poems of his which none of these writers 
have equalled, and which few poets, of any age, have excelled. 


by the ordinary pressure of the a‘mosphere from behind, 
moves off on its upward journey, and rapidly ascending the 
incline app! the iron gates, which open to receive 
it, and it emerges at once into daylight. Such is the mode in 
which the system works, and it seems capable of bein 
adapted to railway communication within the metropolis an 
other large yg Bee wherever tunnelled lines with steep 
The chief obstacles encountered in arene 
working the atmospheric railway, introduced some 1 
ago, are considered to have effectually overcome 
by the present modification of the principle. Under the for- 
mer system the tube was of yery small , and fixed upon 
the ground ; a longitudinal or continuous valve opening at 
the top, along w & rod, connecting the piston with the 
passed, and the valve closing behind the rod as it 
onwards. The amount of atmospheric pressure re- 
quired to be exerted where the area of the tube was so small 
was enormous,being{from 7lb. to 101b. per square inch ; whereas 
upon Mr. Rammell’s principle the pressure is only 2}0z. per 
square inch, and, moreover, the great leakage and waste of 
power which rendered the old atmosphere system so costly in 
working are here in great measure avoided. It need hardly 
be added that the worst drawbacks to travelling through tun- 
nels—viz., the smoke and sulphureous vapours emi from 
the locomotive and the close, unwholesome atmosphere of the 
tunnels themselves—are in this case got rid of. Every train 
in fact, carries its own supply of fresh air along with it, an 
also expels the foul air before it. 

The public will have ample opportunities of judging for 
themselves of the merits of this invention. The railway will 
be open dnring the whole of this week, when visitors to the 
Palace will be able to test it by personally travelling upon it. 
—Times, August 20. 


———$—<@——_—_—— 
ORATORY, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


Having occasion to review Mr. Wendell Phillips’s “ Speeches, 
Lectures, and Letters,” the Atheneum of the 27th ult. thus 
discourses on the above-named subject. 


No expression of popular taste is more strongly character- 
istic of our American cousins than the patronage which they 
lavish on orators by profession. In their usages, pointing to 
the wide difference which time and circumstances have 
wrought between ourselves and the descendants of our colo- 
nists, nothing is more significant than their steady support of 
lecturers. In the United States, talk asserts itself. It is pas- 
time, business, high art, intelleetual recreation, religious exer- 
cise. What churches and theatres, libraries and museums 
are in Europe, the lecture-room, 5 undefiled, and unaided 
by brass band and scenic effects, is in America. The fact is 
more observable in New York than in New Orleans, but 
Buncome is omnipotent in South as well as North. The free 
and enlightened citizens of New England and the Old Domi- 
nion elect their statesmen, mend their manners, hear the 
news, plan laws, worship God, and take stock of all creation 
beneath the roofs of lecture-halls, and at the dictation of 
speakers, most of whom are paid by their auditors in dollars 
as well as applause. The popular custom has influenced cur- 
































































en 
way, recentl 
constructed there, under the superintendence of Mr. itammell 
C. E., took place with success in the presence of sey 
eminent en and scientific men. A brickwork tunnel, 
about i0ft. high by 9ft. wide, and capable of admi the 
Inid with © slggle line of rails, ftied with opening gad cloci 
a e line t) g 
Seeeisks. capastinn’ tes: Srapation teomiagee @ndes on tes 
requisite appara’ Pp ; s§ on the 
— principle. The tunnel, or tube, extends from the 
denham entrance of the grounds to the Armoury, near the 
gate, a distance of — 600 yards. The object of 
laying down this experimental line is to afford, both to the 
entific world and the travelling public, a practical demon- 
stration of the applicability to passenger ic of the motive 
power already employed oy the Pneumatic Despatch Com- 
pany in the conveyance of letters and 
The pneumatic principle of propulsion is very simple. It 
has been likened to the action of a pea-shooter—a rough kind 
of comparison, yet one sufficiently accurate as a 
popular illustration. The tunnel may be taken to represent 
the pea-shooter, and the train the pea, which is driven alon 
in one direction by a strong blast of air, and drawn back 
again in the — direction by the exhaustion of the air 
in front of it. The train may be. said, in fact,to be blown 
through the tube on the down journey, and sueked through it 
on the return journey. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the passengers are deposited at their destination with a 
sudden jerk, as the simile we have used might seem to imply. 
Such an inconvenience is entirely obviated by the mechanical 
arrangements employed. The motion is throughout smooth, 
easy, and agreeable, and the stoppages are effected gently and 
gradually. Indeed, when it is considered that the curve in 
the tunnel is unusually sharp, being of eight chains radius, 
and that the gradients are as high as 1 in 15(those of Holborn- 
hill being only 1 in 18), it is surprising that the motion should 
be so much steadier and pleasanter than o: railway 
travelling. The journey of 600 yards was performed either 
way in about 50 seconds, with an atmospheric pressure of 
only 2} ounces to the square inch; but a higher rate of speed, 
if desirable, can easily be obtained consistently with satety. 
Indeed, one great incidental advantage of this species of loco- 
motion is that it excludes all risk of the collisions occasionally | rent language. “To take a particular platform” is better 
attendant on railway travelling; for it is plain that no two | English in America than “to uphold definite opinion” is in 
trains could ever run full tilt against each other where all the} England. 
ropelling force is expended in one direction at one time.| It might reasonably be thought that so highly civilized a 
he worst mishap which it is said could well happen is that,| people, delighting in oratory, would set aside a few select 
owing to some sudden failure in the machinery, the train | professors of the art, and be content to sit speechless all their 
might be abruptly brought to a dead stop in the middle of | days, drinking in the musical eloquence of their favourite ar- 
the tunnel, when the passengers would have to alight from| tists. At home, we usually find that great speakers are poor 
the carriages and grope their way as best they could out of the | listeners; that men, who have a taste for holding forth to 
tube. Such a predicament certainly would not be enviable, | others, become restless and irritable when they are required 
but it might be more ludicrous than dangerous. Whether in | to hold their peace and be delighted auditors. No member of 
such a contingency there is any possibility of another train} a congregation is more likely than a popular preacher, “ off 
being started before they had safely made their exit, or any | duty,” to fidget, bite his nails, yawn, stretch, or otherwise mis- 
risk of their sharing the fate of frogs placed under an exhausted | conduct himself during the sermon. But in the wonderful 
aix-pump, we do not venture to assert; but probably the /| land that lies on the other side of the Atlantic the case is far 
scientific engineer could guarantee the traveller against any | otherwise. There every one talks, and every one in turn is 
such novel peril. , ready to listen, or, at least, to make appearance of listening. 
The train used on Saturday consisted of one very long,| At New York, in Fifth Avenue, and in the more fastidious 
roomy, and comfortable carriage, resembling an elongated | cliques of other great cities, there is just now observable a 
omnibus, and capable of accommodating some 30 or 35 pas- | transient affectation of contempt for spouting and spouters. 
sengers. Passengers enter this carriage at either end, and the | Good society sets its face against after-dinner speeches; and 
entrances are closed with slidi 8 glass doors, Fixed behind | gentlemen who have sieek themselves by stump oratory to 
the carriage there is a framework of the same form, and nearly | political eminence, laugh at their electioneering orations as 
the same dimensions, as the sectional area of the tunnel; and | mere devices for wheeling themselves into the confidence of 
attached to the outer edge of this frame is a fringe of bristles 
forming a thick brush. As the carriage moves along through 
the tunnel the brush comes into close contact with the arched 
brickwork, so as to prevent the escape of the air. With this 
elastic collar round it, the carriage forms a close-fitting piston, 
against which the propulsive force is directed. The motive 
ate is supplied in this way :—At the departure station a 
arge fan-wheel, with an iron disc, concave in surface and 22 
feet in diameter, is made to revolve by the aid of a small sta- 
tionary engine at such s as may be required, the pressure 
of the air increasing, of course, according to the rapidity of 
the revolutions, and thus generating the force necessary to 
send the heavy carriage B.7 a steeper incline than isto be 
found upon any existing railway. The disc gyrates in an iron 
case resembling that of a h paddlewheel ; and from its 
broad pat Board particles of air stream off in strong cur- 
rents. When driving the air into the upper end of the tunnel 
to propel the down-train fresh quantities rush to the surface 
of the disc to supply the partial vacuum thus created ; and, on 
the other hand, when the disc is exhausting the air in the tun-| tickle it. Volubility, smartness, a high-pitched voice, a turn 
nel with the view of drawing back the up-train, the air rushes | for vivacious personality, and unscrupulous recklessness of as- 
out like an artificial hurricane from the escape valves of the|sertion, are qualities which they hold in high esteem; but 
disc case, making the adjacent trees shuke like reeds and | with perfect good-humour they accept whatever oratory comes 
almost blowing off his feet any incautious spectator who ap- | in their way, and if they cannot get speakers of the first class 
proaches too near it. at the highest rate of pecuniary remuneration, they are quite 
When the down journey is to be performed the breaks are | content to listen to inferior performers, who shout away for 
taken off the wheels, and the carriage moves by its own mo- | three hours, for a smaller number of dollars. : 
mentum into the mouth of the tube, passing in its course over} We of the old country are prone to sneer st this popular 
a deep air-well in the floor, covered with aniron grating. Up/| taste of the Americans as a morbid appetite for Buncome. 
this opening a gust of wind is sent by the disc, when a valve, | Though we are not quite so morose and taciturn as Continent- 
formed by a pair of iron doors, hung like lock-gates, imme- | al satirists would make the world believe us to be, and though 
diately closes firmly over the entrance of the tunnel, confining | we are not altogether incapable of generous emotion, there 
the increasing atmospheric pressure between the valve-and | can be no doubt that, as a people, we are, and ever have been, 
the rear of the carriage. The force being thus brought to bear | slow of speech. A score of time-honoured adages attest our 
upon the end of the train, the latter, shut up within the tube, | scornful repugnance for mere loquacity, our contempt for men 
g les smoothly along towards its destination, the revolving | who talk for the mere sake of talking. No charge, however, 
isc keeping up the motive power until it reaches the steep in- | of vain-glorious boastfulness can be preferred against us when 
cline, whence its own momentum suffices to carry it| we say that, in the history of our Senate, we can point to a 
the rest of the distance. The return journey, as above indi-| succession of orators who have not been surpassed by the 
cated, is effected by the aid of the exhausting process. At a| most brilliant speakers of any modern nation ; and, though it 
ven si a valve is opened, and the disc-wheel set to work | is the fashion of the time to mourn over the decay of British 
withdrawing the air the tube. Near the upper end of | eloquence, and to assert that our best living speakers at the 
the tube there is a large aperture, or side-vault, which forms | Bar and in Parliament are degenerate descendants of Burke 
the triumphant guns of the Federal Kearsarge. The and Erskine, we can point with reasonable pride to a few 
elhen eruieo~en - history | iron doors at the upper terminus still being kept shut. In a| public men who, by flow of words, can command the unbroken 
d that of the Suméer as well—has been writ- second or two the train posted at the lower terminus, yield- Fitention of crition assemblies from an early hour ofnight till 
ten, from the private journals and papers of Captain Semmes, | ing to the exhausting process going on in its front, and urged 


An impressive story, called Christus Judex, by Mr. Edward 

Roth, has been published by Mr. F. Leypoldt, of Philadelphia. 
We do not know how far it is true, or how far it is fanciful ; 
but whether fanciful or true, it possesses peculiar significance, 
especially for artists and lovers of art. It gives an account of 
@ picture, called “ Christus Judex”—a phrase which the writer 
translates into “'The Judging Christ,” but which were better 
rendered “ Christ the Judge”—painted by Pietro Casola, and 
preserved in‘a church, at Acqua Chiara, in Lombardy: and it 
also narrates the painter’s adventures, in search of the model on 
which he founded his work. That model, according to Mr. 
Roth, was a vast stone face, situated among the mountains of 
New Hampshire—* a wonder of nature,” which, the author 
tells us, suggested his story. The style of the narrative is 
commendable for terseness, and elegance, and invariable fit- 
ness to the theme treated. Its plan, also, displays a delicate 
artistic instinct. The opening scene comprises a midnight 
adventure at Acqua Chiara; involving a description of the 
picture. Then follows a picturesque portrayal of a ceremonial, 
in honour of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
painting. Finally the reader’s attention is centred upon 
Casola, and his adventures in search of the model. His mo- 
ther, it appears, had inspired him with the design of painting 
“Christ the Judge:” accident led him to seek a model in the 
wilds of America. He came to these shores nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, and his pursuit was rewarded with amplest 
success. Such is the outline of Mr. Roth’s story, which, as a 
whole, is unique, interesting, and animated with religious 
fervour and love of art. We therefore warmly commend it to 
readers, whose tastes direct them to books that lie out of the 
common course. 


the mob. This droll humour, however, is but the tone of “a 
set,” at most of a small and supercilious class; and it in no 
degree influences the feeling or action of the people at 
large. High and low, from the cradle to the grave, 
they delight in talking to assemblies and in giving ear 
to those who are addressing congregations of listeners, 
Noisy urchins in academies, young men at college, pour forth 
their utterances on questions of politics and morals, as natu- 
rally as lads on this side the great ocean expend their energies 
on cricket, boating, and football. The women are scarcely 
less loquacious, and if they are somewhat less conspicuous in 
public debates, the fact is due less to feminine reserve than to 
masculine intolerance of female advocacy. Every town has 
its discussion-hall, where, throughout the year, itinerant 
speakers—demagogues, preachers, humorous tub-thumpers, 
retailers of gossip, and declaimers against social grievances— 
deliver their opinions to crowded benches. To say that the 
audiences are altogether uncritical, would be unjust. They 
have a taste,and are not slow to applaud the artist who can 





Mr. Charles Scribner, of this city, has just published two 
works, of great value to lawyers, and students of law. One 
is a treatise on International Law, designed as an introduction 
to the study of that important subject, and adapted as an aid 
in teaching, and in the prosecution of historical studies. It is 
the work of Mr. Theodore O. Woolsey, President of Yale 
College. The other is a treatise on Ancient Law, considered 
in its connection with the early history of society and its 
relation to modern ideas, by Henry Sumner Maine. In Eng- 
land this work has met with uncommon favour, from the 
severest tribunals of criticism. A mere cursory examination 
of its contents suffices to convince us that it deserves that 
favour. It is at once profound, comprehensive, clear, and 
elegantly written. In reference to Mr. Woolsey’s treatise we 
may also properly add a word of praise. It displays careful 
research and deliberation, and its publication at the present 
time is fortunate—when so many minds are drawn to- 
wards the study of international relations, rights, and duties. 
Mr. Scribner has published both volumes in particularly 
handsome and substantial dress, and we may therefore com- 
mend them, at all points, as worthy of the attention of the 
legal fraternity and of students in general. 


Now that the Confederate cruiser Alabama has gone to the 
hottom, she ceases to inspire interest. Her career, however, 
Will long be remembered, together with her destruction by 


break ofdawn. But no less true is it that our really powerful 
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ral decrees, the first two relating to titles of nobility. 


1864. THE ALBION. 


manual of the will, no doubt, decide in favour of 

ving halea-crown for Capt. Reid’s instead of having 
fis es and explanations at second hand, and very much the 
worse for the process of transmigration, for sixpence.—London 

















— ; & suppl te law eapmrcte puny hy a Saat, Lenten, 
Tun Ausert Houmay.—The “Albert holiday” at the | and other localities even nearer the Midlands, there have been 

Horticultural Gardens, last wee Man Bncngee In- |some seasonable downfalls. In the three counties above 

deed, it was almost too su for the day being brilliant, | named there has been no rain (beyond a shower or two) 


the ering was much more numerous than the gardens 
cover peaked tngetnce and there wee all the goodwill in the 
never er, and there was e 
world to respect the heneuaies exemption of the flower-beds 
from violation. Persons of every class were present, and the 
anniversary will doubtless be a egw one ; but it is espe- 
cially by the children that the “ holiday” will be looked 
forward to as the bright day in their juvenile year. They 
thoroughly enjoyed the day on Friday, down to onan 
night, and if the face of the gracious Lady to whose love this 
holiday is owing, could have smiled but a few brief minutes 
on the happy throng, it would have been as welcome as that 
sun which added lustre and enjoyment to the public festival. 
We have only to add, that nearly two hundred thousand 
persons participated in the Festival, Such a concourse has 
never before been collected together in the metropolis, in any 
private grounds. Perfect order aud enjoyment ed 
throughout, from nine in the morning until after sunset. d 
excepting that the grass was unavoidably trodden down and 
worn in a few places, and a few hedge plants slightly dis- 
turbed, there resulted no damage whatever from these enor- 
mous numbers. This celebration ought to extend itself into 
a national holiday. The time of the year is especially suita- 
ble, and as the Royal Horticultural Society has taken the 
initiative in inviting the working classes to remember Prince 
Albert in connection with a beautiful garden, the Society 
might well enter into relations with the managers of all other 
pleasure-gardens in the kizgdom, and induce them to follow 
the example.—Athenaum, 3rd inst. 









































































anything except Mr. Roebuck, who has said exceedingly little, 
and Mr. §) ‘eld, who has been very imperfectly reported, no 
intelligence of any moment has arrived from America, the 
quarrel in Germany is becoming as tiresome as German poli- 
tics usually are, and the Genevan riots have ended in a resolu- 
tion to submit the dispute to the arbitration of the Federal 
Council. Murders have been frequent and suicides many, but 
the murders have been of the stupidly inartistic kind, and the 
suicides are only interesting from the evident annoyance of 
the magistrates that they cannot levy fines on the other side 
of the grave. The London papers are reduced to articles on 
— laudanum, and Austrian tariffs, and provincial edi- 
tors have visible difficulty in keeping the “ gigantic goose- 
berry” out of their columns. There is dullness everywhere, a 
torpor so great that to judge by analogies next week ought to 
me by some sudden and furious squall.—ASpeciator 
t. 3. : 





Tue GENEVA FioTts.—The Genevan riots were much more 
serious than at first ap s ——— an official report 
from the State Council they commen in this wise :—An 
election was held on Sunday week to fill a vacancy in the 
State Council, when it was found that M. Cheneviére, the can- 
didate favoured by the Conservatives, had 5,677 votes, and 
M. James Fazy, the Radical favourite, only 5,351. There- 
upon the electoral bureau, which is Radical, declared the 
election invalid. The Conservatives, excessively irritated, 
called on the State Council to upset this decision, which it 
had not. the power, or apparently the will to do, and then 
marched in immense masses unarmed to proclaim M. Chene- 
viére. The Radicals of the Faubourg St. Gervais thereupon 
turnell out armed and fired upon the Conservatives, killing 
some twenty persons. The Conservatives thereupon armed, 
and the Council after a vain effort to conciliate both parties 
applied to the Federal Government for troops. They were 
sent, and have hitherto maintained order, amidst which the 
Federal Council, acting not from any legal power but as ar- 
biters, have declared M. Cheneviére’s election valid.—Ditto. 





TITLES IN France.—The Bulletin des Lois publishes seve- 


Number. one maintains and confirms in favour of M. Guil- 
laume Alexandre Louis Etienne, Duc d’Ham ilton, the heredi- 
= title of Duc de Chatelherault, created by Henry I1., King 
of France, in 1548, in favour of James Hamilton, Earl of 
Arran. f{nstead of “maintain and confirm” the bulletin 
should have employed the word create, for to give the present 
Duke of Hamilton the disputed French title is nothing less 
than acreation. Lord Abercorn is the representative of the 
male line of Lord Arran, whilst the Duke of Hamilton is de- 
scended from the female branch. The late Duke agreed, at 
the instance of Lord Abercorn to drop his title of Chatelher- 
ault. However, an imperial decision overrides law. 

The second decree is a concession to M. de Talleyrand- 
Perigord and his descendants to enjoy the title of Duke of 
Montmorency. This decision will give employmeut to gen- 
tlemen of the robe, for several branches of the Montmorencies, 
although they cannot claim it for themselves, are not inclined 
to allow the title to be borne by another. Many persons were 
astonished that M. de Talleyrand-Perigord should care to 
change one fine title for another. In the presence of the Pre- 
sident of the Corps Legislatif the new poble was compli- 
mented by Atay people on becoming a Montmorency ; the 
Duke de Morny, however, was silent, and gave as his reason 
that he thought it no subject of congratulation to a Talley- 
rand-Perigord, when he took the name of his mother. A by- 
stander made the unkind remark that that quite depended 
upon who the mother was. The Montmorencies have some 
reason to be grateful to the Napoleons. The first emperor, in 
order to get the duchess to his court, restored all the confis- 
cated Montmorency property, which at the time of the lady’s 
visit to the Tuileries, still remained in the hands of the state. 
One of the first troubles into which Napoleon fell with the 
republicans was owing to his distribution of feudal titles. 
These titles, remarked a historian, were at times absurdly be- 
stowed, and all France laughed when the emperor made a 
Montmorency a count, on the same day that he created his 
police minister Fouché a duke. 





PAUPERS AND Convicts.—The new discipline for convicts 
has not been carried out before it was wanted. A gentleman 
inspecting one of the prisons says he found the following 
poetry by a prisoner, written upon a slate, which ,he sent to 
the. Zimes :— 

**T cannot take my walks abroad, 
I’m under lock and key 5 
And much the public 1 applaud, 
For all their care of me. 
Not more than others I deserve, 
In fact, much less than more; 
Yet I have food while others starve, 
Or beg from door to door. 
The honest pauper in the street 
Half naked I behold; 
While I am clad from head to feet, 
And covered from the cold. 
Thousands there are who scarce can tell 
Where they may lay their head ; 
But I’ve a warm and well-air’d cell, 
A bath, good books, good bed. 
While they are fed on workhouse fare, 
And grudged their scanty food; 
Three times a day my meals I get, J 
Sufficient, wholesome, good. 4 
Then to the British public health, 
Who all our care relieves, 
And while they treat us as they do 
They’ll never want for thieves.” 


We may congratulate ourselves on the candour which so 
amply justifies what has recently been done to make these 
prisoners’ lot somewhat less enviable.—Znglish paper. 





Woman’s Wit.—On one occasion he (one of the Maxwells, 
in 1666) was closely pursued by some soldiers in Edinburgh, 
and running down a narrow close took refuge in a “change- 
house,” where he begged the landlady to hide him. The 
only place of concealment available was a large new meal- 
chest, fastened with a padlock, in which he had hardly en- 
sconced himself and heard the key make all secure, whén the 
house was filled and surrounded by his pursuers, who loudly 
exclaimed that they were certain he was there. “Seek the 
hoos an ye will,” replied the gude wife ; “its no sae muckle 
as "ll keep ye lang.” The soldiers did so and without success, 
and next demanded liquor; on sitting down to discuss which, 
seats being scarce, one of them jumped upon the meal store, 
and all be; expressing their wonder at where the d—d 
Whig ait bave got to, when the man on the barrel suddenly 
exclaimed, “ they hide ony gate, may be he’s in this vera kist ; 
gudewife, —_ the key till we see!” This remark was any- 
thing but pleasant to John Maxwell, who overheard all; but 
the matron’s nerves fortunately did not fail her. With great 
address, and without a moment’s delay, she flung open the 
room door, and, curling her lip in scorn, she roared over the 
landing, “ ie, rin awa’ tae the gudeman for the key o’ the 

irnal, till we see gin a Whig can lie in meal and no gie a 

oast wi't.” The ruse succeeded ; the soldiers laughed, and 
asking no more about him, went off without wai for the 
return of the landlord; and John Maxwell, who had success- 
fully — against any tickling sensations in his throat, 
came safely out, and made his escape to Ireland.—‘“ The Ag- 
news of Lochnaw.” 


Tue Drovent.—The remarkable continuance of uuinter-] Tae New Macyestum Licnt.—The great difficulty which 
rupted dry weather that has been experienced in this country | has hitherto stood in the way of the utilisation of this won- 
has, perhaps, been felt more severely in the Midland Counties | erful light hes been the want of some means for its easy 
than in any other part of England. Since the month of April | application. We believe we may affirm that this difficulty is 
there has been no rainfall in Worcestershire, Glocestershire, | now entirely surmounted. Mr. A. G. Grant, an American 
and Herefordshire, beyond a few showers, the effects of which | gentleman, resident at Nottingham, has patented an apparatus 
have disappeared on the following day. The consequence is| which effects in the simplest manner the object in view. The 
that, although the weather has lately been much cooler, the} wire is coiled on spools, and thence is drawn between cylin- 
dryness continues, and, in the absence of fog and dews, the | ders to a tube, through which it is thrust at precisely the rate 
grass is universally turned brown, and cattle have to be fed| at which it burns. Nothing can be more simple and effectual. 
on hay and cake. As the winter comes on there must neces-| The apparatus will form either a hand lamp or may be ap- 
sarily be a a dearth of fodder, as the root crops have very | plied ri other p , such as the lighting of theatres, 

nerally failed from the long continuance of weather. | the making of fog signals, or signals of any kind. The hand- 

utter and milk have also risen to an unusually high price | lamp will ‘ Fen bo useful to photographers. By its as- 
from the same cause. Sheep appear to thrive on the dry grass, | sistance they will be able to take portraits in less time at night 
but take to water, which is unusual with them, and are healthy | by the esium light than they now can in the daytime by 
and fat. There is a grant scarcity of water everywhere. The} the sun.—Ditto, 
ets 


field pools and ri are dry, and the springs are failing, 
Ten wy Byer in the use of water for all neces-| MEAGRE Farn.—The great dinner given at St. Sebastian on 
. Malvern Hills are almost | the occasion of the inauguration of 


d 
The celebrated on the 
dried up, and water-driakers find their pure beverage almost way was supplied by the firm of Potel and Chabot, of 





ITaLian Bricanps.—The brigandage in the South Neapoli- 
tan provinces is said by our correspondent from Turin to have 
received a severe blow by the abdication of the greatest brigand 
chief, Crocco, who disbanded his men, escaped alone through 
the mountains to Rome, and there got the ae gen of a 
Spanish passport and ship-of-war to Spain. Farina, another 
brigand chief taken by the French, has been delivered up to 
the Italian authorities, and leaders are said to be coming in 
and surrendering themselves in many quarters. In the pro- 
vinces the influence of the Italian Government gains much 
more rapidly than in the city of Naples itself, where there is 
still a savage animosity towards the Government which has 
degraded Naples from the capital of a kingdom and the resi- 
dence of a court into a provincial town. When the King re- 
cently went to Naples on occasion of opening the South 
Italian Railway, one of the minor diplomatists who accom- 
panied him, and was present at the banquet given to his Ma- 
jesty on the occasion, observed to the wife of the prefect whom 
he took down to dinner, in despair of any other conversation, 
“Madame, vous avez encore ici beaucoup de brigands.” 
“ Monsieur,” replied the lady, with vicious emphasis, “ Tous 
que vous voyez ici sont brigands, exceptés yous et votre colle- 
gue.”— paper, 10th inst. 
































director 5 resent, the guests were but 
poorly for the money expended by the rellway 
company. M. Yam, Se bend, of the firm of Potel an 
Chabon sate ‘writen a r to the above-named journal, in 
which he explains, in extenuation:—1. That the tables, which 
were to be ready on the previous day, were not ready until 10 
o'clock on the morning of the dinner; 2. That the provisions 
only arrived in the same train which conveyed the guests 
from Paris; 8. That Don Francis d’Assise, who was to arrive 
at two, the hour fixed for the banquet, took his place at table 
at a quarter to one; 4. That extra covers were ordered on the 
eve of the day, and not even a goat’s-skin of wine could be 
town; 5. That twelve women, sent by the 
notabilities of the town to wait on Don Francis and the 
representatives of the Paris press, only served to obstruct the 
waiters from Paris; 6. And, lastly, that Don Francis arose 
from table before the roast meat had been served, and the 
a and coffee had to be served before a truffle could be 

A Noste Exprtion.—Mrs. Outram the mother of Sir 
James Outram, read a passage from “ The Life of Sir Charles 
Napier,” in which the death of her eldest son by his own 
hand, which happened when he was delirious with jungle 
fever, had been flippantly mentioned. The foliowing touch- 
ing correspondence ensued :—“ You and I, sir,” she ends, 
“will never meet in this world,—in that one to which we are 
both perhaps rapidly approaching, earthly feelings and vin- 
dictive passions must then be over; but their effects remain : 
we must Rive an account of our trespasses. I trust you will 
re of having destroyed the peace of a widow who never 
offended you, and whose grey hairs you are bringing in sorrow 
to the grave. MARGARET OUTRAM.” 

Sir William’s answer runs: “ June 4, 1857.—Madam— Your 
solemn and, to me, terrible, letter has reached me, and to it I 
can give no answer. I hope God will pardon the pain I have 

ven you, unintentional ; I say unintentional, as it was a care- 
ess transcribing of a passage never intended for publication, 
and to which publicity ought not to have been given. I pra 
God may alleviate the sufferings of your aged heart an 
the self-reproach I feel. I can say no more. Ww. Na- 
PIER. 

Mrs. Outram replied: “ June 10, 1857.—Sir,— Your answer 
to ey letter demands an acknowledgment. Aware in my 
own long life of having committed many errors, I am ready 
with my whole heart to patdon injuries done to me, particu- 
larly if atoned by regret or repentance. It is due to your 
feelings and my own to assure you that your answer to my 
letter soothed and gratified me, as expressed like a soldier 
and a Christian gentleman. All I have to rejoin is to express 
my — that your feelings and my own have been so much 
pained, and to assure you of the entire forgiveness of, yours 
truly, Mar¢aRET OuTRAM—P.S. I am now anxious to bury 
this sad affair in oblivion.” 


Ss 





Paris ASSURANCE; THE ELDER Dumas.—The French 
censorship has put its hand on Alexandre Dumas, stopped his 
new drama, entitled the “ Mohicans of Paris,” and provoked 
the following ebullition from the versatile and witty author, 
who addresses the Emperor in person: 

“Sire: In 1880 and even to-day there were three men at 
the head of French literature—Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and 
myself. Victor Hugo is proscribed. Lamartine is ruined. I 
cannot be exiled like Victor Hugo, as neither by word, writing, 
nor act have I given the authorities any hold over me. But 
I can be ruined like Lamartine, and Il am being ruined. I 
know not what has excited the censorship against me. I have 
written and published 1,200 volumes. It is not for me to 
appreciate their literary merits. Translated into all tongues, 
they have gone as far as steam could carry them. Although 
the least worthy of the three, in the five parts of the world I 
have become the most popular, because one is a thinker, the 
other a dreamer, while I write for all (Je swis, moi, un 
oulgarisateur.) Of these 1,200 volumes there is not one but 
could be given to any workman of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
the most republican, or any young girl of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, the most modest of our Faubourgs. Well, Sire, in 
the eyes of the-censor I am the most impure man alive. 
Within twelve years the censor has successtully stopped 
“Tsaac Laqueden,” sold 80,500f. ; the “ Tour de Neale,” after 
800 representations, stopped for seven years. ‘ Angels” 
stopped, after 800 representations, for six years; “ Antony” 
also for six years, after 350 representations. “La Jeunesse de 
Louis XIV.,” not played though received by the French 
Theatre. To-day the censor stops the “ Mohicans of Paris,” 
which was to have been played on Saturday. He will 
probably, on some pretext or another, forbid “ Olympia of 
Cleves” and “Balsamo,” which plays I am wriling now. I 
do not complain any more for the “ Mohicans” than for my 
other dramas. I would observe to your Majesty that during 
the three years of the Restoration of Charles X., during the 
eighteen years’ reign of Louis Philippe, I never had a piece 
either suspended or arrested, and I add, for your Majesty 
alone, that it appears to me unjust to make a single dramatic 
author lose more than half a million, when so many men, 
who do not deserve the name, are encouraged and supported. 
I appeal then for the first, and probably for the last time, to 
the prince whose hand I had the honour to press at Arenen- 
berg, at Ham, and at the Elysée, and who, finding me a 
devoted proselyte when he was on the road to exile and the 
road to prison, has never found me a solicitor when on that of 
empire. A. Dumas.” 

This letter was handed to the Emperor by Marshal Vaillant, 
who, as Minister of State, has the theatres under his super- 
vision. It produced the effect desired, for the ‘‘ Mohicans” 
has been played, but with the suppression of three tableaux of 
the original manuscript.—V. Y. venting Post. 

And, according to report, a brutal pluy it is—A. 

Tae ADVANTAGES OF DiscrPLine.—The following account 
of a disaster to the Olympus steamer, plying between this port 
and the Mediterranean, is published in the Malta .Zimes :— 
“The steamer Olympus, MacArthur commander, arrived at 
Malta on the morning of the 16th iust., from Liverpool, with 
a general cargo, and after getting out the goods deliverable at 
this port put to sea again on the evening of the same day for 
Syra, Constantinople, and Smyrna, having several passengers, 
and among them some femalesand children. On the following 
morning, when about 1380 miles from Malta, the cargo threw 
out great heat, and smoke was seen to issue from the hold. 
On examination below it became very evident that the cargo 
in the hold was on fire. The boats were immediately pre- 
pared for lowering, stocked with provisions and water, and 
the respective officers and crew told off, all which was done 
with the greatest presence of mind of the captain, and regu 
larity on the part of the officers and crew, and, as we are 





North of Spain Rail- | inform 
Paris, 


ed, the conduct and demeanour of the females under 
trying circumstances was well wortby of admiration. 
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tion of the prompt and 
cool manner in which the little fellow acted, and affirm that 
but for. his intrepidity the man must inevitably have been 
drowned, as his m previously had been unnoticed from 
the shore.—Hnglish paper. 

Wasps; A Cavtion.—“A Bee-master” (Dr. Cumming), 
writing to the Times, says: “ Let me beg all that value their 
lives to examine well every apple, pear, and peach they eat, 
for those venomous insects, wasps, may be seen this year 
ensconced under the skin, and, if itted within the mouth, 
. they will sting the throat, and, as in several recent cases, the 

sufferers will die. Do not conclude I am uncharitable, It is 
no charity toconnive at theft and murder. I am satisfied that 
killing wasps is no murder. Had Peter the Hermit or Walter 
the Penailes ace in wy green, a oe Da oe 
vagabonds trying every hive, worrying my an i 
my honey, they would have preached acrusade against waa 
In one respect they are unfortunate; they have no —. no 
subordination, or reverence for law and order. They are 

uine red republicans—Marats and Robespierres, and richly 
e the worst they get.”—Ditio. 


Tue Rea Brwe or LAamMMERMOOR.—So wide has been the 
circulation of the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” and so completely 
has the novelist contrived to localize the creation of his fancy, 
that few of his admirers will be inclined to believe us when we 
assure them that the true tradition is that the bridegroom 
stabbed the bride, and further, that the tragedy occurred at Bal- 
doon many days after the marriage, and neither on the wed- 
ding night nor at the bride’s father’s residence. Moreover, 
the first Lady Stair was not “ wane" vve f harsh and hard,” 
but an excellent, witty, and accomplished woman, although 
she was doubtless that which Sir Walter much disliked, a 
most decided Presbyterian. Young Ravenswood, also, is 
quite unknown to Galloway tradition, which indignantly dis- 
owns “ Bucklaw” as a prototype of Dunbar, who was a ten 
and fascinating youth, whom, lastly, the fair maid married of 
her own will, and clung to with devoted affection. ..... Sir 
Walter Scott, it must be owned, did not altogether originate 
the ill-natured pens g which this testimony from an Episcopal 
curate, had he it, ht have tempted him to disbelieve ; 
but having adopted it, his skilful handling has thrown the 
halo of romance over a mere fiction, which party spirit made 
the means of a wanton attack on the rising house of Stair.— 
“ The Agnews of Lochnaw.” 


Tza BRANDS AND THEIR Mrantne.—The following will 
interest housekeepers :—‘‘ Hyson” means “ before the rains,” 
or “ flourishing spring,” that is, as in the spring; hence it 
is often called “ Young Hyson.” “ Hyson skin” is com 
of the refuse of other kinds, the native term of which is “ tea 
skins.” . Refuse of still coarser descriptions, containing many 
stems, is called “tea bones.” “ Bohea” is the name of the 
hills in the region where it is collected. “ Pekoe,” or “ Poco,” 
means “ white hair,” the down of tenderleaves. “ Powchong,” 
“folded plant.” “Souchong,” “small plant.” “Twankay” 
is the name of a small river ne en were it is bought. 
“Congo,” from a term signifying “labour,” from the care re- 
quired in its preparation. 


Pusiic SareTy oN FReNcH Rarways.—At the sugges- 
tion of the government, the French railway directors are 
taking into consideration how best to prevent accident to 
railway trains, and annoyances, or worse, to the travellers by 
them. is to have a window with curtains, on 
each side, and round every carriage is to run a sort of galler 
with balustrades, which the — can pass, and on whic 
any passenger can get if assailed or alarmed in his carriage. 
Thus France is taking the precedence of England, and is 
adopting almost precisely those to measures which have been 
recommended by our own Board of Trade two English railway 
directors. 

A CuRE FOR JEALOUsY.—A jealous man, who was on a 
visit to London, was induced to call on a clairvoyant to 
ascertain what his wife was doing at her residence, some 
ninety miles away. “ She is sitting in her ‘pupa i said the 
lady, “ and she looks out of the window, as if in expectation.” 
“Strange,” said the gentleman, “who can she expect?” 
“Some one is entering the door! she seizes him and caresses 
him fondly.” “ Horrible!” interrupted the gentleman, think- 
ing of the Divorce Court. “ Now he lays his head in her lap, 
and looks aga, Away her eyes.” “Dreadful! she s 
suffer for this.” “Now he w his tail!” and as this ex- 
plained the story, old jealousy decamped, and resolved not to 
be inquisitive again in regard to his wife. 











Fret Eprrion or Warton’s “ ANGLER.”—The quietest of 


books on the calmest ot subjects was published in the most stir- 
ring and most noisy of years, the first year of Cromwell’s sole 
rale, 1658, just before Monk thundered defeat against Van 
Tromp off that North Foreland, about which so many vaca- 
tion tourists are now making holiday. The “ Perfect Diurnale,” 
in the second week of May, had this advertisement: “The 
Compleat Ang*er; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation, 
being a Discourse on Fish and bees Mas unworthy the 
Perusal of most Anglers; of 18 pence p: Written by Iz. 
Wa. Also, the known play of the Spanish Gipsee, never till 
now published. Both printed for ot. To be 
sold at his Shop in Dunstan’s Church Yard, *Fleet Street.” 
@f the first book thus announced, fifty-three editions have 
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White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 818. 


White. Black. 
1.RtoK B4 1. K to Kt 4 (a) 
pig Lyte 2. K tksQ 
8. Kt mates 
(°) 1. P tks R (6) 

Kt to Q B5, ch | 2. Any 
8. Kt or Q mates 
(b) 1 BtoQB3 
2. Kt to Q B5, ch 2. Any thing 
3. Q mates 








The meetings of the N. Y. Club, at the University Building, 
have been enlivened lately by the presence of several amateur 
visitors. One of the ablest players among them is Captain 8&t. 
Bon, commanding the Italian te Principe Umberto, now in this 
port. The game subjoined was played, on Monday evening, be- 











tween that gentleman and Mr, T. orrall, one of the Commit- 
tee of the British Chess Association, who is also staying here at 
the moment and is in frequent attendance at the Rooms. 
Black (St. B.) White(T. H.W.) Black (St. B.) White (T. H. W.) 
Rl P to K4 PtoQKt3 17BtoB5 RtoR4 
2PtoQ4 Bto QKt2 18KttoKR3 Rtks Kt 
SKBtoQ3 PtoKBé4 19B tks R to R3, ch 
4P tks P K KttoB3 20 KtoQKt,sq Q tks 
5QBtoKKt5 BtksK Kt P seakee B tks P 
8 

6BtksK Kt KPtksB 22RtoKKt,sq BtoKR4 
bg a PtoK Kt8 23 Kt tks B B to K, sq 

8P tks P boty 24 KttoQ5 Seas 

9 K to Q2 to 9, 24 25 QtoKR toQB 
10Q KttoB 3 oe Kt3 26 Rto K,eq See 
11 Q Rto K,sq tke R 27 KttoK7,ch K to Kt, sq 
Bier BioKS |90 QtoRS Kto ki2 
1 3 ts) to i 
tt bod Fh R tks P, ch 30 eas BtoQ2 
15 togpot KttoB8 31 QtoR3 B tks Kt 
16 Q to RtoR 3 Black Resigns. 

Hans HoLBEIN—PERHAPS.—A singular discovery of a work 


of art has just been made at Lucerne. In stripping the old 
woodwork from an apartment in the house known as the 
Corrazioni d’Orelli, a ceiling richly sculptured was brought 
to light, with fresco paintings representing the Annunciation, 
the tion, and the Ascension, a St. John the Baptist, 
St. Roch, a bishop turning a spit on which his bowels are 
entwined, and another co: g a chalice on which may 
be d ed a spider. These paintings bear the date of 
1523, and as Hans Holbein decorated other houses in Lucerne 
about that period, many artists are of opinion that these paint- 
ings may be attributed to him. " 





A Scorch Marriace UNDER DirricuLitms.—The other 
day, @ young gentleman from England arrived in this neigh- 
bourhood (Airdrie), where he had a sweetheart, whom he had 
been wooing for some time. He had received a sudden call 
to proceed abroad, but, previous to his departure, he was de- 
sirous to converting his tnamorata into a wife, and taking her 
along with him. ‘Che lady was nothing loth; but there was 
no time to spare for the proclamation of the banns—a necessa- 
4 reliminary to procuring the services of a minister to tie 
the knot. At length pe adviced by one of the burgh 
lawyers, declared themselves man and wife in the Royal, Ho- 
tel. This, it seems, gs an marriage, is an offence 
in the eye of the law, and the couple now united were brought 
up before Bailie Thompson, and pleading guilty to what they 
had no wish to deny, were amerced in the not very serious 

malty of one merk Scots, or about 1s. 1d. sterling, besides 

aving the fact of their marriage unmistakable by ite being 
p on record in the court books.—Scofsman. 


A Sprit or Taste.—In the Figaro there appears an amus- 
ing letter sct-disant from the Mgnt of Madame de Sevigné, 
remonstrating in most pathetic language against the statue 
which is proposed to be erected to her memory at Mee f 
She complains of the unfair harshness of the decree w 
condemns her, merely because her letters to her 
were gee A written, either to stand upright in the middle 
of a public square, or, like Moliére, to sit, eternally on a foun- 
ber bine tne id upto doa oad eagete tse tar 

us up and e money 
be distressed autho 





devousd to Neeutba ofan mstitution tor their 









September 24 
DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 
of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Bal: and 
~~ ciated with Dr. Rd. Maynard stn “gee: oa 
East 347 Stewer, between 4th and Madison Avenues, 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 


SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzign Cosmetic ResToRA- 
TIVE 4ND SaniTaRy. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottie, 

JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 Per Borriz. 


HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cznrs Per Bortz, 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 

% CEnTs PER BOTTLE. 
One-sixth off hy the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
<a where. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE no 
HER, but send your order to 7. 


VICTOR & MAUGER, 
115 CoamsBeErs STREET. 
Sole Agent for the Society. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE. 
lopes are manufactured expressly for RETAIL TRADE from 
the purest stock, and stamped to suit customers. 

GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 

GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Ramalepen, ofl ready 
nee. single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. rice only 
GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDS are 
much sought after. Parties about to order will please give at 


least one week’s notice. 
588 RROADWAY. 

Branch Store, 872 Broadway. 
TS HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15 Laicur Street, New 

Yorx. Located one door from 8t. John’s Park. All forms 
of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases treated with complete 
success. Water-Cure, Movement-Cure, ht Gymnastics, Elec- 
tric and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agencies of every kind are 
employed by us in treating disease, Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with d, without medical treatment, on 


reasonable terms. 
MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 


Also Publishers of the HERALD of HEALTH, a Monthly Ma- 

e devoted to the Care of Disease, and Explanations of the 

ws which Govern the Human System, showing how to Live so 
as to be Healthy and Happy. 

Price $1 50 per year. Single copies, 15 cents. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN WATCHES & JEWELRY 
of every description, in superior styles and quality of Cases. 
ENGLISH, SWISS, and AMERICAN MAKE, 
AT INDUCING PRICES. 
Orders Large or small) promptly and faithfully attended to. 


Established 20 years. 
No. 17%5 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
































KENDALL’S 


Is a rare compound of stimulating ex- 
racts from Flowers, Roots and Herbs, for 
the GROWTH, BEAUTY, and PERMA: 
HAIR. 
The Public can rely upon the 
AMBOLINE 
being all the Proprietors claim forit. It 
surely prevents the HAIR FALLING 
OUT! Cures all SCALP DISEASES, causes 
Hair to GROW where the Head has been 
¥ Bald for Years in many instances. 
mm 6 It is the very best article in the market, 
mand one trial will satisfy any one of the 
truth of what we state. 


Prepared only by WARING & CO., 35 Dey Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists throughout the United States and 
Canadas. 


















OUT DOOR SPORTS. 

Base Ball, Cricket, Archery, and the new e of Croquet; im- 
plements ae na of the best mak for the above games; 
as well as Chess, Checkers, Dominoes, Playing Cards ee, 
Tivolis, Frieze and other social games, constantly on hand. For 
sale, at wholesale and retail. Price lists may be had on applica- 
tion. Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 

50 Broapway, Up Stairs. 


' THE COTHIC FURNACE 
¥ I8 THE BEST MODE FOR WARMING 
DWELLINGS, SCHOOLS, 
Stores, Churches, &c. 
Every FURNACE WARRANTED. 


LESLEY & ELLIOT, 
Manufacturers, 
494 Broadway, N. ¥. 


FARM FOR SALE IN CANADA. 


FARM OF 143 ACRES, situated at the Village of Camp- 
bellford, about 30 miles from Belleville, Trenton, and Co- 
bourg, C. W.—all stations of the Grand Trunk Railway. A stage 
suas tom Belleville three times a week, and a mail from Cobourg 


every day. 

There is a well built STONE HOUSE on the property, with Iron 
Roof, fit for a Gentleman’s Residence. It contains two large 
parlours, seven bed-rooms, one small do., store room, summer 
and winter kitchens, and on the und floor—an exeellent 
cellar underneath, pump from well of good water, in the — 
andsix bed-rooms upstairs. Itis surrounded by a small o 

in {full b . The farm is well watered by asmall stream run- 
ning through t, ~~ pa pa front + hang oes Trent, ass 
w r 8 sheep an pasture. e . 
tains yo Pres by a Ga R. C. Charch~the for- 
mer built on property adjo thefarm, The contains 
the usual number of stores—five or six—Saw, Grist, and Fulling 
Mills, Taverns, &c., &c., all within ten minutes walk of the house. 

Any additional information may be had of 
Mr. FRANK BONNYCASTLE, 
CAaMPBELLFORD, SEYMOUR WEST, OF 














or 
in old age or sickness. 


GILBERT OO a +» J.P, East. 








